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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Tue alliance of England and Fran¢e, and their armed intervention 
against the aggressive policy of Russia in the East, is the memorable 
event of an eventful age ; it is the commencement of a new European 
policy, in which the intelligence and power of the West fairly enter 
the lists as a counterpoise to the datkness and tyranny of the East ; 
and the consequences which may result from it in the interests of 
civilization are not easily to be vver-estimated. 

One branch of operations undertaken by the Allied Powers was 
the defence of the Ottoman territory, and the reduction of the power 
of Russia in the Black Sea. The two armies proceeded to the East 
in the spring of 1854, and encamped at Varna, there to make the 
necessary arrangements for the invasion of the Crimea, and the siege 
of Sebastopol. \ 

On the 7th of September, 58,000 men, of whom 25,000 were British, 
25,000 French, and 8,000 Turks, embarked at Baltschik in a flotilla 
of nearly 300 vessels, and on the 14th arrived at the Crimea, twenty 
miles to the south of Eupatoria, and within four or five days’ easy 
march from Sebastopol. The disembarkation of the troops having 
been accomplished, a small garrison was thrown into Eupatoria, and 
the march to Sebastopol undertaken, 

On the night of the 19th the Allied forces bivouacked on the banks 
of a small stream, the Bouljanack, and next morning advanced in 
battle array towards the Alma. Their front extended over two miles. 
The position of the Russians, crowning the heights on the opposite 
side of the river, was as formidable as nature and «rt could render it. 
They had 45,000 to 50,000 men, and one hundred pieces of cannon 
placed in redoubts, batteries, and commanding positions on the crests 
of the hills, and were protected in front by two deep trenches of more 
than a mile in length. 

At the distance of about two miles, the Allied army first came in 
sight of the Russian position. Between them was the river Alma, 
and a village which the Russians set fire to just as our troops ad- 
vanced; further on the sloping face of the hills, every inch of which 
was commanded by the fire of the Russian artillery. The French 


skirmishers descended the hill, crossed the river rapidly, and com- 


menced exchanging shots with the Russian sharpshooters, who were 
entrei.ched behind stone walls; they afterwards pressed forward, 
charging the enemy up the heights to the south of the river. 

While the extreme right was thus commencing the battle, the 
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tremendous boom. The~effect was terrific. As volley after volley 
succeeded each other in quick succession; they were met by return 
fires from the Russians. The peals were deafening. In about an 
hour the fire of the Russians had considerably slackened. The 
Russian fire, though well directed, made no impression upon our bat- 
teries; whilst it was evident that the earth of theirs was rolling 
away, and flying off in dust-heaps, from the discharge of our heavy 
guns. 

Before the day’s firing was over, the heavy fire directed upen the 
French had the effect of silencing their batteries, and for the re- 
mainder of the day the English alone bore the brunt of the attack. 

While this was taking place on the heights, the fleet moved up to 
the attack of the forts at the entrance of the harbor. The men-of- 
war were towed into their positions by steamers, lashed alongside, 
and the French advanced first about half-past twelve o’clock, the 
other vessels fOfowing in succession. Two Turkish men-of-war were 
stationed in the intermediate space, to render whatever assistance 
was possible; but they took little part in the engagement. Owing 
to the shoals and sunken ships, the men-of-war could not approach 
close enough te the batteries to deliver their fire effectively; but the 
Constantine battery was silenced, several guns dismounted, and a 
considerable number of men killed and wounded. 

The forts used red-hot shot, carcasses, and bar-shot, and the ter_ 
rible effects of these were soon apparent. The Albion, Arethusa, 
Ville de Paris, and other ships, were on fire more than once, but they 
were fortunately enabled .o extinguish the flames. Nearly all the 
upper tiers of guns on the Russian fortresses were dismounted ; but 
before the end of the day they had all been replaced, and when the 








| fleet moved off at dusk they cheered vociferously. 
On the 18th, the French were unable to resume firing, which 


| enabled the Russians to direct all their energies upon the English | 


| batteries, and their fire was much heavier than on the previous day. 
It was evident, also, that they were enabled to bring up fresh guns 
to replace those dismounted, and to repair, during the night, the 
| damage done to their batteries by the firing of the day. 


| direction of Balaklava to the rear of the Allies. The Russians ad- 


| vanced in force with seven battalions of infantry, four thousand horse, | 


and six field-pieces. There were in the batteries opposed to them, 
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and silenced for a time one of the batteries. This terminated the 
fiercely-contested engagement, in which the loss en both sides was 
extremely great; but Lord Raglan, at the close of the day, found it 
advisable to give up a portion of his extended position, and concen- 
trate his forces nearer the town, not having men enough to defend 
it fully. The enemy’s force was estimated at eighteen or nineteen 
battalions of infantry, thirty to forty guns, and a large body of 
cavalry. 

The Russians now fortified their position on the high ground im- 
mediately in front of our defences of Balaklava, and the siege of 
Sebastopol presented the extraordinary spectacle of a town besieged 
by a combined army of French, English, and Turkish forces, while the 
besiegers in their turn were literally besieged by another powerful Rus- 
sian army. There was a further anomaly, that instead of the Allied 
force besieging Sebastopol being, as it ought according to military 
rules, far superior to the garrison, the latter was numerically supe- 
rior, and the Russian army in the field was still larger and more 
formidable by reason of its cavalry and artillery. On the little tri- 
angular spot between the town of Sebastopol and Balaklava the 
Allied forces were now compelled to sustain attacks in front and 
upon both flanks, and the necessity of large re-inforcements under 
such circumstances became obvious. 

The impending storm broke over the heads of the Allied army on 
the 5th of November ; overwhelming numbers assailed them at early 
morning, under the shroud of an impervious mist, and at one 
moment the issue threatened to be one of complete disaster; but 
indomitable courage at length prevailed against the closely-wedged 





The second day’s operations were enlivened by an attack in the | 


four thousand Turks, the 93rd Highlanders, and Maude’s troop of | 


masses of the barbarian host; and the flags of England and France 
again rose triumphant—though bathed in blood—at the battle of 
Inkermann. 

Shortly before daylight on the 5th of November, strong columns of 
the Russians came upon the advanced pickets, covering the right of 
the Allied positions. The pickets received them with admirable 
gallantry, until they were supported by a strong body of British troops 
| which advanced to their relief. The morning was extremely dark, 
with a drizzling rain, rendering it almost impossible to discover any- 
thing beyond the flash and smoke of artillery. It soon became 
evident that the Russians had advanced numerous batteries to the 
' high ground and the left of the British line, while powerful columns 
of infantry attacked the brigade of Guards. 


Rifles had crossed the river, and now threw out their skirmishers, horse-artillery. After an ineffectual firing, the Russians retired | Under the protection of a tremendous fire, the Russians advanced 


quickly driving the Russians up the hill to their first trench and out 
of it. The leading divisions now crossed the river under a perfect 
storm of grape and musketry, the Russians having placed their guns 


| beyond range of our guns. 
| On the 19th, Lord Raglan, who had hitherto confined his attention 
| to the forts and batteries, gave permission to throw red-hot shot, 


in great force, and were received by two battalions of French infanty, 
who had just joined the British line. At the same time a vigorous 
assault was made on the left of the British line, and for a moment 


in positions so as to sweep every poitit of the advaice. The cannon | shells, and carcasses into the town; and much mischief and many , the Russians obtained possession of four of the British guns; but 


of the British were used in throwing shells into the Russian en- 
trenchments, while that of the Russians did severe execution upon 
the advancing regiments. 

In spite of their fire, however, the leading reg:ments of the two 
British divisions fought their way up to the trench on the side of the 
hill, where the Russian sharpshooters were posted, and drove the 
enemy before them. 

While the Light Division was thus engaged, the first division of 
Guards and Highlanders were rapidly advancing to their assistance. 


about twenty yards of the breastwork; then, the three battalions 
poured in a volley and climbed over the works. The struggle was 
not long in doubt. The Russians broke and fled before their assail- 
ants, and the heights were won. The possessicn of the heights 


tended materially to secure this victory, which was one of the most | 


desperate and bloody that has occurred in the annals of modern 
warfare. 

On the third day after the battle, the allied forces advanced to the 
river Belbec. The whole country, between the Belbec and the river 
is covered with an extensive jungle. Through which, by a forced 
march of seventeen hours’ duration, the troops reached the heights 
to the south of Sebastopol; and marched into Balaklava. 

The site of Sebastopol is a league snd a half distant from the sea, 


and the fortifications are chiefly directed against an attack by sea; | 


the entrance of the outer harbor being defendec by three strong 
forts—the Quarantine battery and Alexander forts on the south; 
Fort Constantine on the north; and the whole length of the harbor 


on either side being fortified by batteries, carrying heavy guns, in | 


double and triple tiers. The Quarantine Bay, on the west, was 
defended by a double battery. 

The works of the besiegers were divided into tl.ree attacks—two 
on the British, and one on the French side. The English batteries 
mounted in all about thirty-eight 32-pounders, tLirty 56-pounders, 
thirty 68-pounders, eighteen 84-pounders, and about a dozen of 12 
and 13-inch mortars, with six Lancaster guns, throwing 96-pound 
solid shot. 


A general order issued by Lord Raglan late on the evening of the | 


16th Oct., made known to the troops the gratifying intelligence that 


fire would be opened from the trenches against Sebastopol at half- | 
past six on the following morning. At that time prpcisely, the signal | 


was given, and all the guns in the Allied lines burst forth with a 


conflagrations ensued. 
October 20th commenced under better auspices. The French 


were enabled to re-open their batteries, and at a nearer point to the | 


enemy’s intrenchments. Deserters and Poles began to arrive from 
| the town, who reported that the state of the besieged was dreadful— 

that they had a very small supply of water—that many of the houses 
| were in ruins ; frequent conflagrations took place, and the dead cum- 
_ bered the streets, there being no one to bury them. 


| The fire on both sides re-opened with redoubled fury on the 2lst, 
They were met by a tremendous fire, but they dashed on until within | 


that of the Russians being well sustained, and the number of their 
| guns being still greater than on the previous days. 

Skirmishers were daily sent out by the besiegers at least a thousand 
yards in advance of the batteries, and within a couple of hundred 
yards of the enemy’s works. 

On the 25th a very formidable attack was made on the rear of the 
| English position by General Liprandi and 30,000 men, with the ob- 
| ject of seizing the heights of Balaklava. He had proceeded through 
| ‘the mountain defiles, taking with him no artillery or cavalry, and it 
| would appear that he was able completely to disguise his march 

from the Allies. 
The only British regiment on the spot at the time the enemy 
advanced in force, was the 93d Highlanders, with some battalions of 
weakly men, and a battery of artillery. The First and Fourth Divi- 
| sions were immediately sent for, and General Canrobert reinforced 
them with a division of infantry and Chausseurs d’Afrique. The 
enemy first attacked the outlying redoubts, only one of which offered 
any resistance, and took possession of them, turning the guns on tlre 
flying Turks. 


| flank; but they were driven back by the steady fire of that regiment. 
| They then encountered the British Heavy Brigade, which charged 
through their columns, and soon put them to flight, although they 
were much superior in numbers. The Russians having retired and 
reformed behind their artillery, at this point of the battle a very dis- 
astrous but brilliant charge was made by the Light Brigade, “‘ from 
| some misconception of the instructions,” across a plain of more than 
a mile, up a height crowned and flanked by artillery, which they 
reached, sabring the gunners, and then retiring before the dense 
masses of the enemy, amidst a front and flanking fire, which killed 
and wounded two-thirds of the gallant band. It would have fared 
still worse with them if the Chausseurs d’Afrique had not attacked 


| 


The Russian cavalry, in great strength, supported | 
by artillery, made a dash at the 93d, assailing the front and right | 


| they were speedily re-captured, and the Russians driven back. 

| ‘The battle continued with unabated vigor and with no positive re- 
sult, till the afternoon, when the symptoms of giving way first be- 
, came apparent; and shortly after, the retreat became general, 
heavy masses were observed retiring over the bridge of the Inker- 
mann, and ascending the opposite heights, abandoning on the field of 
battle five or six thousand dead and wounded, multitudes of the 
latter having already been carried off by them. 

The loss of the Russians in killed and wounded was estimated at 
9000 men, and 3000 in prisoners; that of the Allied armies wax 
heavy—heavier than in either of the two previous engagements ; that 
of the British being 2400, and that of the French 1760. Amongst 
the British officers killed were men of the brightest fame and pro- 
mise, including Lieutenant-General Sir George Cathcart, Brigadier- 
General Strangways, and Brigadier-General Goldie. Amongst the 
French, General de Lourmel was killed. 

After the Battle of Inkermann, engineers were set to work to forti- 
fy the camp with a complete line of entrenchments, covering the 
crest of the range of hills in the rear, which were from 600 to 1200 
feet in height ; the latter were scarped where required, and redans 
and other works thrown out, with redoubts at the most important 
and commanding points. 

The sufferings of the terrible winter which followed have been 
often described in strong language over and over again; but still 
in language, we fear, falling short of the hideous reality. We take 
the account of this period, and of the renewed preparations with 
| which the Allies busied themselves on the return of spring, as well 
as of the additional works constructed by the besieged, from the 
pages of General Klapka. 

“The period of suffering for the Allied armies now commenced, 
| The south-western extremity of the Taurian peninsula was gra- 
dually turned into a vast cemetery, where the French buried a con- 
siderable portion of their best troops, and the English not only their 
| army, but, as it would seem, also the prestige of their war adminis- 
| tration. Unexpected disasters contributed to increase the pressure 
| of misfortune. For example, the hurricane on the 14th of Novem- 
| ber destroyed a great number of transports, amongst the rest the 
| splendid steamer Prince, whereby enormous supplies and almost the 
| entire winter-clothing for the English troops were lost. The soldier 
had no better shelter against rain, snow, and frost than his airy tent. 


| Sho ingecsstite road between the camp and the coast prevented the 
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t 
port made was St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
mists received every attention from the Governor and in- 
ts. They afforded the navigators every facility for procuring 
whatever they deemed essential for future use. Among other articles 
they obtained eight Labrador for sledging in the snow. Aftera 
stay of two days, they mage» northward, arriving at Fishkenoes 
about the fourth of July. Here they purchased furs, eider down, 
and other necessaries, and also engaged an Esquimaux as hunter for 
the party. They then sailed on, touching at various intermediate 
, until they reached Melville Bay? which was crossed, and made 
the headland of Smith’s Sound. Here the ice oe utterly im- 
practicable to the northward, and accordingly the party was con- 
strained to attempt a passage along the coast, where the violent tides 
had made a temporary opening. Before ventu:ing upon this hazard- 
ous undertaking, a cairn was erected in which was deposited 
despatches relating to the history of the party; a Francis metallic 
life boat, together with a store of provisions, to retire upon, in case 
of accident happening to the shi 


The passage through the pest ice was attended with imminent | 


peril; the brig grounded at every tide, masses of ice were con- 
tinually crushing against her timbers, and to the vessel’s extreme 
length alone were they indebted for her overcoming all difficulties. 
Several times was the brig thrown upon her beam ends, and on one 
occasion she took fire from the upsetting of the stoves in one of these 
violent shocks. 

The daily progress was but trifling ; however, by Sept. 10th, the 
party succeeded in gaining the northern face of Greenland, a point 
of land more extreme north than ever reached by any previous 
explorator. Here fresh formed ice gathered round the vessel, com- 
pletely closing her in. ‘The cold of that season was beyond known 

ecedent: in the month of November their whiskey froze, and for 

months the mercury was solid daily. During this confinement 
to winter quarters (which were nearer to the Pole than ever yet at- 
tained), the health of the party was generally good, and having 
abundance of provisions, the scurvy did not much trouble them. But 
the most singular feature of the case, was the prevalence of a 
tetanus or lock-jaw, produced by the intensity of the cold, and 
which defied all medical treatment. Fifty-seven Esquimaux dogs 
perished from this novel attack. 

In March they commenced their exploration, Dr. Kane in person 
taking cliarge of the first party, the mercury still standing at 07° be- 
low zero. ‘ihe loss of their dogs compelled them to cross the ice. 
Many of the men were frost-bitten during this terrible journey, and 
several had to suffer amputation of the toes. It is to such fearful 
sufferings, however, that we are indebted for the important scientific 
results of this expedition. ‘lhe parties under Dr. hane followed up 
the coast line of Greenland, which was discovered to bear in the 
direction of the Atlantic, the course laying due north, until their fur- 
ther progress was checked by the projection of a steep glacier. ‘his 
mass of ice which thus impeded their path towered five hundred feet 
im perpendicular height, and abutted with immense stretch into the 
sea. ‘This is, undoubtedly, the only obstacle to the insularity of 
Greenland, or, in other words, the only barrier between Greenland 
and the Atlantic Ocean. It presents, however, an effectual impedi- 
ment to all further explorations. They skirted the base of this 
glacial projection round into the sea, exposed to great danger from 

e falling bergs, which ever and anon detached themselves trom the 
congealed mass, and fell with loud reverberations into the water 
which washed its base; rafting themselves across the intervals of 
open sea upon the floating ice. In this manner they travelled eighty 
miles until they finally reached a terra incognita, the connection of 
the glacier with Newfoundland. 

‘The approach of the Polar winter, at the early part of July, com- 
pelled the explorators to return to their companions. ‘The grand 
object of the expedition had been obtained, however, and Dr. Kane 
had the singular pleasure of discovering the confirmation of his 
views, expressed before the Geographical Society, in respect to the 
existence of a Polar Sea. Dr. hane found the channel leading to 
these waters entirely clear of ice, and this circumstance is heightened 
in interest by the discovery of a zone, or solid belt of ice, extending 
upward of one hundred and twenty-five miles to the southward. An 
area of three thousand square miles was thus seen entirely free from 
ice. Land bearing to the north and west was chartered as high as 
82° 30’, which is the nearest approach to the Pole ever yet achieved. 
This land was, with great propriety, named after Mr. H. Grinnell. 

On the return of the exploring parties, they found the ship still 
fast imprisoned in a large field of ice, and all hope was abandoned of 
liberating her before the approaching winter. Provisions were still 
abundant, although scarcely of a nature calculated to resist scurvy ; 
but their fuel was becoming alarmingly scarce. Every piece of tim- 
ber about the brig, not positively necessary for her navigation, was 


torn down and used for fuel, and to such an extremity of economy | 


was the party driven, that the fuel of each day was weighed before it 
was given out, it being under the circumstances more precious than 
gold. Viewing these threatening difficulties, Dr. Kane, with a party 
of volunteers, started out in an attempt to reach the mouth of Lan- 
caster Sound, in the hope of falling in with some English expedition. 
They passed in an open boat over the track of Baflin’s travel, a heavy 
gale threatening to engulf their frail bark, but an impassible barrier 
of ice extending, in the shape of a horse-shoe, from Jones’s to Mur- 
ehison’s Sounds, compelled the batiled adventurers to return to the 


dhut up for a second winter in their icy solitude, the party adopted 
the habits of the Esquimaux, making their food of raw walrus meat, 
and surrounding themselves with a tortress of moss. In spite of all 
their precautions, the scurvy broke out amongst the men, and ad- 
vanced with irresistible progress, until every one of the expedition, 
with the exception of Dr. Kane and another, was confined to his bed. 
The commander, succeeded, by means of a team of dogs, in etfecting 
a communication with the Esquimaux, whom he found seventy miles 
to the southward. With these he exchanged provisions, and by 
organizing a hunt, procured some slight relief. On the return of Dr. 
Kane to the vessels, he was followed by some of the natives, who, by 
thus establishing a communication with the vessel, continued their 
visits during the winter. ‘These Esquimaux, upon their arrival in 
the vicinity of the Advance, commenced a series of petty thefts, at 
times, however, destroying most valuable property. Nothing displays 
more perfectly the ability of Dr. Kane as an explorer, than the man- 
ner he acted towards these ignorant people. finding that remon- 
strances were in vain, he commenced retaliation, and succeded in 
capturing a couple of women, whom he held as hostages. After three 
or four days, their husbands and friends made their appearance, and 
negotiated for the release of the women from imprisonment. ‘Ilo ac- 
complish this, the Esquimaux returned all the articles they had 
stolen, and promising to behave themselves in future, took their 
spouses and went away. Faith, however, was not kept. Again was 
our navigator subjected to the destruction of property ana loss by 
theft. Frisoners, a woman and a boy, were taken and held as hos- 
tages, and this time their release was made dependent upon more 
severe exactions. Dr. Kane terrified the depredators, by giving 
out that the imprisoned parties were in danger of being sacrificed 
for the punishment of their friends, and that nothing would save 
them but the restjtution of all stolen goods, together with the giving 
up of their own personal property. ‘Lhe scene was described as truly 
aitecting ; as these simple people brought in their household goods, 
their ou-lamps, and prepared skins, and laid them down for the 
release of their friends. Every thing was gathered and seemingly 
appropriated. The prisoners were released, and in mournful pro- 
cession were about marching away, when Dr. Kane called them back, 
restored to them their property, made some presents, and established 
imperative rules for future intercourse. ‘The resnit was, that these 
poor children of the Borean regions became his trusty friends, were 
never afterwards guilty of the least act of piracy, and finally dis- 
played their friendship by making the largest sacrifices to release 

from captivity, and start him on his journey towards the more 
hospitable regions of the south. 

‘Lhus their second winter was passed amidst these frozen regions, 
and on the approach of summer, their case seemed as hopeless as 
ever. ‘The Advance was in the centre of a vast field of ice, fuel was 
exhausted, and all the joiner-work of the ship burnt up; to stay 
there a third winter, would be to await their certain death, and yet, 
what means of retreat were before them? ‘Ihe great belt of ice 
preoluded all possibility of relief approaching them trom the south- 
ward, and the only alternative for escape was in the abandonment of 
the brig, and in forcing a passage southward by means of their boats 
and sledges. Determining finally upon this hazardous attempt, Dr. 
Kane, on May 17, 1865, deserted the brig in whieh he and his crew 





months. The instru- 
and the a | eng , and pro- 
Vestas 06 comnanens were geacee the small , Which were in turn 
fastened upon sledges. e services of the Esquimaux no became 
invaluable—with the utmost disinterestedness, they contributed what- 
ever they possessed to further Dr. Kane’s wishes, in return, they found 
themselves made the wealthiest people in all that sterile country, by 
being presented with all the property abandoned by the expedition- 
ists, which had no necessary connection with the value of the Ad- 
vance, if at any future time it should be found possible for any civi- 
lized party to bring her away. Every preparation completed, the 
journey commenced. A long and ——s glance was expended 
upon the brig, and the party, exhausted by long-suffering, but still 
full of resolution, commenced the retreat. The sick men, four in 
number, were placed in sledges, and in some instances gallantly 
ushed Arnall by the Esquimaux, the tediousness, and absolute 
eart-sickening character of this journey can be dimly realized when 
| it is understood, that for want of dogs to drag the whole party, Dr. 
| Kane, and the men possessed of health, had to go over the same 
| ground three times a-day, first moving on one half of the party, say 
| twenty miles, then returning for those temporarily left behind; thus 
after sixty miles, only twenty was made upon the journey. 
A belt of ice was thus laboriously crossed of eighty miles in extent, 
to accomplish which, Dr. Kane, had travelled 250 miles; this was 
| done with the mercury many degrees below Zero, with no shelter at 
| night but the imperfect one of the open boats andsledges. The food, 
| meanwhile, reduced to ihe smallest allowance, at times only two 
| ounces of powdered bread and two hard Fi satameal. For thirty- 
one days was continued this terrible march, whick brought the party 
to Cape Alexander, where the expeditionists embarked upon the 
open water, and for the distance of three hundred miles, sometimes 
dragged themselves through and over fields of floating ice, and at all 
times in imminent danger. 

It, was in the prosecution of the latter yo of this eventful journe 
that Dr. Kane met with an adventure, the details of which are well 
calculated, as he says, to teach us that we are often rescued from 
impending death by the special interposition of Providence. At- 
tempting to make a landing, that seemed the only desirable one in 
sight, there came on an increase of the ever-prevailing storm, which 
drove the party off the shore, and it was not until a distance of thirty 
miles had been made, in combating the elements, that the party 
made a landing. This was the darkest hour of the whole expedition. 
Provisions were nearly all gone, most of the men had become help: 
less by starvation and toil, when Dr. Kane took his 
out in the hope of obtaining food. Most unexpectedly he came upo 
a vast rock of black basalt. It glistened like a crystal, and at its 
base could be seen caverns, which might have served for fai 
Upon its top were built the nests of millions of water-fowl, the juicy 
flesh of which would be hailed with delight upon the tables of our 
costly hotels. For thirty long miles had these noble men strug- 
gled and suffered, in their useless attempt to reach the shore, and 
yet, unconscious to themselves, they were drifting to a haven of 
safety—to a land of abundance, upon the reaching of which, depended 
their lives—their salvation from impending ruin. 


had been imprisoned for twenty 
ments, the records of the 





vidential deliverance, Dr. Kane added to his heartfelt expressions of 
gratitude to an overruling power, the beautiful incident of openin 
a case containing a cake contributed to the expedition by a beautifu 
lady of Boston. ‘The appearance of a household delicacy, and one so 
exquisitely delicious, revived ten thousand recollections of home, 
inspired new hepes, and the whole party, now in excellent spirits, 
finally reached Melville Bay, on their way to some of the frontier 
Danish settlements. 

In the meantime, the public mind at home became greatly alarmed 
for the safety of the navigators. Apprehensions were expressed on 
all sides ; and a movement was made towards fitting out a third ex- 
pedition to go in quest of them. It was regarded as so hopeless an 
attempt, that the proposal! did not meet with that cordial support, 
which those interested in the case considered it deserving of. After 
some little delay, however, Congress appropriated $150,000 for that 
purpose, and the expedition, consisting of the propeller Arctic, 
Lieut. Hartstein, and the clipper barque Release, Lieut. Simons, 
were sent on the errand of mercy. The expedition left New York 
on April 39th last, and reached Lievely, on the Island of Disco, by 
the 5th of July, in the midst of a a snow storm. Leaving this 
place on the i6th, they entered “the Pack” that same afternoon, 
making slow progress for three days; they were then favored with 
an open lead, and passed to the north of the Duck Islands, the Re- 
lease being in tow of the Arctic. On arriving in latitude 78° 36', they 
were arrested by the ice, and on proceeding to an examination of the 
coast, they discovered natives, who informed thei that the object of 
their search had abandoned his vessel, and gone southward. 

On learning this, the vessels altered their course, and crossed to 
the opposite shore, when they separated, propeller steering for 
Lancaster Sound. When otf Cape Home, she fell in with such 
| quantities of ice, as to compel her to seek the south coast of Lancas- 
ter Sound; finding the westward passage blocked up, she came out 
of the ice, and fell in with the Release, when both vessels proceeded 
to Possession Bay. They next explored the coast closely to Pond’s 
Bay, but finding no trace of Dr. Kane, on August 3lst they started 
for Upernavick. Ice was again met in lat. 73’, lon. 65°, which con- 
tinued to obstruct their passage as far as lat. 69° 30’, when the sea 
again cleared. From this point they determined to return to Lievely, 
as the winter was already upon them, and from information they had 
gleaned, they entertained hopes of meeting with Dr. Kane. 

This intrepid adventurer, whom we left with his companions, in 
their open boats in Melville Bay, after an exposure of 81 days, du- 
ring which time he accomplished a distance of 1300 miles, arrived 
finally at Upernavick, the largest of the group of Danish settle- 
ments. Here the worn-out party became the welcome guests of 
Olric, Royal Inspector of Greenland, who treated Dr. Kane and his 
party with every mark of hospitality. Our heroes after some little 
delay, took passage in a Danish sailing vessel for England; but by 
most singular good fortune, happening to touch at the Isle of Disco, 
they fell in with Capt. Hartstein’s expedition. After a stay of five 
days at this port, the vessels weighed anchor and started for home. 
The voyage was a pleasant one, and on the llth of October, 1855, 
the expeditionists and the parties sent out for the rescue arrived in 
the harbor of New York. The announcement that Dr. Kane and 
his companions were safe filled the country with joy, the story of his 
sufferings throbbed along the electric wires of the telegraph until 
every hamlet and home was greeted with the welcome news. Few 
warriors returning from victory, ever excited half the sincere ex- 
ultation which burst spontaneously forth, at the almost unhoped-for 
return of the Arctic explorers. 

The Arctic dogs have deservedly been noticed and their merits as 
faithful companions of man, and, as beasts of burden, are now for 
the first time beginning to be understood. Dr. Kane gives it as his 
experience, that they should entirely supersede the use of ships in 
the prosecution of future discoveries. In one excursion of Dr. Kane, 


dragged their heavy loads seventy miles. ‘‘ Toodles’’ the only survivor 
of the pack, whose extraordinary escape from the craving appetites 
of starving men, is now a subject of so much gratulation, is seem- 
ingly as gentle, intelligent and well-behaved as if he were the 
nursling of some gentleman’s kennel, rather than the offspring 
of norse barbarians. 
devotedly attached, and his health and happiness are subjects of 
constant solicitude. It would seem that our coldest weather will, to 
him, be oppressive with heat, and that the commencement of our 
summer oietien, unless he can hide away in the contents of an ice- 
house will burn him to death. 





| served under Dr. hane; they were in every case volunteers. Their 
| love of adventure, and their desire to enter upon a daring enterprise 


| caused them to step forward, with the full knowledge that better pay | 


| could be had upon any of our merchant ships coasting from port to 
| port. 

these men enter upon their duties. The extraordinary necessaries 
of the voyage, in extra clothing, in furs, or in demands that could 
| not be anticipated, absolutely brought many of them in debt to the 
ship on their return home. 
sutterings, among whom was the carpenter of the Advance. His last 
| words expressed his faith in the belief, that his government would 
not let his wife and children suffer. It is these noble traits exhibited 
among men, who fee] that the public eye is upon them, who expect 
no reward but the consciousness of having faithfully discharged 
their duty, that redeems human nature, that achieves the noble vic- 
tories in arts and arms, to which the reee points with the greatest 


in twelve days, these wonderful animals, in spite of every obstacle, | 


To this animal the men of the Advance are | 


n and started | 


revels. | 


To fitly commemorate, by all possible means in his power, his pro- | 


MUSIC. 


Trattan Orrns.—fines the production of the Prophe’s, the only novelty at the 
Fourteenth Street Opera House, has been the d&ut of Madame Nantter Didiee, 
in the character of Arsace, in Rossini’s Semiramide. In personal appearance, 
she is very prepossessing ; of medium height, with fine expressive face, and 
well-proportioned figure. She treads the stage gracefully, and acts easily and 
naturally. Her voice is certainly not a pure, natural contralto ; it partakes 
more of the mezzo-soprano quality, and in its proper range is exceedingly sweet 
and melodious, but where the registers join, three or four notes are painfully 
weak, and all below are neither pure nor round; being in fact those forced 
stomach tones which may be easily produced, but are of litile use when pro- 
duced. They are sometimes effective in slow, sustained music, but in ra: 

p ges they b husky, and lose all quality. Either she has not stu 
diligently to smooth the irregularities of her voice, or they were too formidable 
to be overcome ; so that the diflerence between the upper and lower registers 
are as that between the octave flute and the bassoon. Her method and style 
are fair, but do not warrant our critical friends in awarding her a niche, even 
within a hundred miles of the peerless Alboni. 

La Grange, as Semiramide, pleased us greatly. Brilliant and ornate as her 
style is generally, she found her match in this music, but to her credit be it 
said, she mastered all the elaboate fiortiure with graceful ease. The 
Morelli and Gasparoni, sang well, and did not shirk the difficult passages 
execution, with which their music abounds. 

Here all praise must end. Arnoldi cannot sing two bars of the music, and 
should not have been put in so painful a position. No one knew better than 
the director that he was utterly, physically unable to fill the part, and that all 
| the concerted music in which he was concerned must, per force, be spoiled. It 
| proved even worse than we anticipated. With the few exceptions mentioned 
| above, this fine opera was performed in a very slovenly manner, and reflected 
no credit on any one concerned. 

New York Pursarmonio Soctery.—The first concert of the fourteenth season 
was given at Niblo’s Theatre, on Saturday evening last, November 24. The 
following programme was selected for the occasion :— 

PART I. 

.--La Pastorale ....... 
Mr. Otto Feder.. 








Symphony. No. 6........+ 
ye From St. Paul, 





Concerto. Two violins........ "Brothers Mollen 

PART I. 
Overture. Iphigenie in Aulis, first time.................@luek. 
German Songs......,..+e+0+++4 Die Lockung.........+.+-Dewauer. 





Mr. Utto Feder. 
Overture. Jannhauser....... 0000 08s cécces cscs WAG. 

The first movement of the symphcny was taken a shade too fast ; it is, ted 
sure, marked Allegro ma non troppo, but it was just too fast for that tempo, 
The emotions described so faithfully, are those aroused by the sight of a beauti- 
| ful landscape. The impressions are eminently calm and peaceful, and any 
appearance of hurry destroys the dreamy poetry of the scene. Otherwise, 
it was carefully played, exhibiting the most perfect pianisssimo that we have 
ever heard from this orchestra, The second movement was admirably pla 
in every respect. It describes a ride on the banks of a murmuring strea 
The opening figure conveys & perfect image of the rolling, ceaseless motion, and 
the soothing murmurs of running water. This is the woof of the movement, 
but a thousand other images are wrought in ; the rush of the winds, the emo- 
tions of unspeakable delight, the songs of birds—the euckoo, the quail, the 
nightingale, and through all a positive sensation of continuous motion. ore 
is hardly in the whole range of music a more perfect tone-picture, or one whose 
details are more legible, even to the unthinking in music, than this andants 
pre-ents. The performance was all that could be desired ; it was carefully 
teelingly and declicately executed. From our description, it may be imagin 
how countless are the points of detail in this elaborately simple composition. 
We listened to it with earnest attention, and for the first time in New York, wo 
lost no single note—all those diamond points of dissonance in the wind-iastru- 
ments, which are so delicate, so refined, and are to the tone-picture what feeling 
is to the art-picture, were faithfully revealed, and gave that perfection to the 
performance, which, up to this time the Philharmonic orchestra had never 
achieved. We feel much pleasure in being able to award unreserved praise 
both to the conductor and the members of the orchestra. In this instance they 
proved What they can do ; all the material is there, but it is not often used to 
the best advantage. The two last movements were fairly played, but they have 
been better executed by the same orchestra. 

Mr. Otto Feder sang two very pleasant German songs, in the German lan- 
guage, never a very pleasant language to sing in, and not rendered in this case 
any pleasanter, by the style or manner of thesinger. Mr. Feder may be a very 
fair amateur singer, and may be acceptable to the Society, as he sings for 
nothing, but neither his amateurship nor his gratuitous services will render 
him acceptable tu the public, more especially at such concerts as the Philbar- 
monic. The only test applied by the directors of the Philharmonic as to the 
fitness of a vocalist to appear before the refined audience of these concerts, is 
the price—those who charge nothing are the best. 

The Brothers Mollenhauer, so favorably known to our public, played very 
admirably on the occasion, and were most heartily and justly ap iauded. 

The overture by Gluck was well played. It is a clear and well-defined com- 
position, but a little too square-cut for the ears of our modern dilletante. It 
has an antiquated air, but it bears the impress of a strong origina] mind—a 
mind free from mock sentimentality and unhealthy exaggeration. 

The overture to Jannhauser, by Richard Wagner, was the closing piece of 
the concert. At the last concert of the past season, it was unanimously en- 
cored, on this occasion it was listened to with impatience, a large portion of 
the audience leaving before its conclusion—bad taste, by the way. We look 
upon this as pretty significant that it does not improve upon acquaintance, 

tichard Wagner is its new man, who, by the musical mysticists of Germany is 
elevated to the position of a Prophet in the art. In their endeavors to maintain 
him, they have found it necessary to denounce all that is clear and common- 
sense in art, and to overthrow the idols whom musical nations reverence. 
Mendelssobn is the special object of their attack, but though he is vigorously 
assaulted, we think he will survive the onslaught. Wagner is in the front of 
musical reformers, and in his object we are cordially with him. There is much 
that needs reform in every department of musical composition, but from what 
we know of the works of Wagner, Schuman, and other new lights, we doubt if 
the reforms will be reached by them, though they may be reached through them; 
for from out of the chaos of their incoherencies, their forced modulations, their 
unmelodic forms, and their harsh sequences, may arise a new system that shall 
supersede the hackneyed forms ond closes, the stereotyped modulations and 
usedup sequences of our present style. But to achieve this desired end, musio 
will be for some time in a transition state; much will have to be endured from 
the night-mare affected dreamers of the Wagner school, and his still more unin- 
telligible followers, until there shall arise a Mozart und a Beethoven in their 
midst, whose genius shall throw a light upon their ponderous and soulless 
labors, and the lost track in which Beethoven and Mozart travelled will be 
discovered, followed, and music shall be young again, with vigcr, freshness, 
and an aim in the right direction. 

Wagner displays too much knowledge and too much boldness to allow any 
man who values his own reputation to pass him by slightingly or sneeringly ; 
for after all, casting our eye around, he is still ‘a triton among the min- 
nows.’’ We will, therefore, quote a few lines of Wagner’s own description of 
the plot of his overture :—‘ A procession of pilgrims chant, as they pass along, 
a lay of penitence and faith. The song swells into a torrent as it draws near, 
and with approaching twilight its dying echo is heard. As the shades of night 
fall, magion! visions of every hue arise; rapturous sounds of joy strike the ear, 
while the movements of the voluptuous dance are felt. These are the danger- 
ous allurements of the Mountain of Venus. Led on by his own sensual pas- 
sions, the poet Jannhauser approaches, as he is travelling, the poetical tour- 
nament. His exulting song of love resounds as if to conjure around him the 
luxurious magic. Wild shouts of joy respond, enchanting odors intoxicate his 
senses, and his view is dazzled by the appearance of a female form of indescrib- 
able beauty. It is the goddess herself. Fired with passion and hot consum’ 
desire, he is drawn towards the vision, and pours forth his rapturous cong 
joy in her praise. The wonders of the Mountain of Venus are now displayed 
before him ; wild ecstatic cries resound on every side ; Bacchantes sweep by. 
bearing the poet in their frantic dances to the arms of Venus. As the wild 
host moves on, the storm gives way to plaintive sounds, murmuring like tho 
sighing of unholy passions. But with the morning dawn, the chant of the 
pligeion is again heard, and with the rising of the sun comes the rejoicing of 
the Mountain of Venus itself, freed from the stain of unholiness, mingling 
with the songs of heaven. It is the union of reason and the senses, the spiri- 
tual and the material, God and nature.”’ 

It commences with rather a pleasant melody, for the wind-instroments 
very deep down in the bass, which increases in volume of tone until it be- 








| instruments, bearing the melody of the chant. 


For the absurd remuneration of fifteen dollars a month did | 


Three of the crew only sank under their | 





comes, see the description, ‘‘a torrent.’’? A bold fantastic figure for tLe strings, 
indicates magical visions and rapturous sounds, which is interrupted by an 
exulting song of love, full of passionate beauty and physical strength ; then 
follows that bewildering figure which is carried through myriads of changes 
unto the very end, while through it is heard the stately walk of the great brars 

It is to this last brilliant and 
effective figure or passage, that the overture owes all its public success, and 


Among the things worthy of record fs the conduct of the men whe yet, to our understanding, it is a mere yassage, utterly meaningless when 


considered in reference to the design of the work, which is broad and intel- 
ligible ; it seems to be a figure hit upon, bap-hazard, which does not su 
even a metaphysical relation to the subject. As a point of detail, it is irrele 
vant ; asa point of fact, about as worthless as the cresceudo tags to Rossini’s 
overtures, while it is more incoherent, yet more brilliant. Our limited space 
prevents our pursuing the subject further at this time, but we shall revert to 
it hereafter, and shall as freely state what we find to admire, as what, for the 
good of art, we feel compelled to condemn. Mr. Bergner conducted the 
concert. 

We forgot to state that Niblo’s large theatre was crowded to overflowing on 
this occasion, we would at the same time suggest to the directors that the 
public naturally expect to see Mr. Fisfeld, to whom the society owes so much, 
resume the Laéon at the next concert. 

W. Mason anp C. Bercman’s First Ciassica, Marixer.—A numerous and 
fashionable audience assembled at Dodworth’s Room on this occasion. The se 
lections were from the modern claseies, or, rather, from ithe works of those who 
aspire to be ranked among the classic writers. All works are not classic which 
are written in classic form, and we very much doubt if Time wil] accord that 
high term to some of the works selected on this occasion. A quatuor, by F. 

ubert, known all over the world as the most eharming of seng writers, wa 
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uces a pleasant tone, executes neatly, ol plays with taste, but the style 


by no means large. 








THE DRAMA. 
Wr eight theatres, an Italian opera-house, half a dozen Ethiopian perfor- 


mance-saloons, it cannot be said that the American metropolis languishe® 


for excitement in the way of popular amusements. It must also be admitted 
by any one who is at all familiar with the current of public taste, that these 
claimants of the general favor are, by no means, treated with indifference. We 
doubt that there is a respectable place of the kind open in New York at present 
which may be called unfortunate. 


realizing more than others, there is scarcely one that is not doing a more profit- 
able business, at this time, than it has done for years before. 


Tus Broapway TusaTre, the past week, has been occupied, so far, with Miss | 


Julia Dean, (Mrs. Hayne,) in a number of her favorite rélcs. Miss Lean (we 
use her maiden name because, professionally, she is best known by it) is a 
good, a very good, but not a great actress. We wish we could ‘.onestly sey 
more in her favor. 


body and everybody who holds a position upon the stage, because eulogy is so 


much more profitable than truth when the latter happens to take the shape | 
In the face of the certainty, however, that we may be called | 


of dispraise. 
pe pet we shall endeavor to adhere to good taste and good common sence ; 


and although it is not impossible that some people may dispute our judgment, | 


few may impugn our disinterestedness, and none our sense of right. 
The Broadway is confessedly a ‘‘star’’ theatre. That is to say it depends for 
its attractions chiefly upon the errant orbs of the drama that flit about from 
lace to place in the theatrical firmament, and arrogate to themselves in every 
Locality all the honors as well as most of the profits of their exhibition. The 
system is a vicious one at best. It is pernicious for the public as well as in- 
— to managers. But, it exists; and as we have to deal with facts, not 


eories, we treat it as it stands. The regular stock company at the Broadway, | 


therefore, is necessarily composed of inferior material. It can scarcely be said 
to embrace anything above mediocrity. But, of that more anon. 

We had the pleasure of seeing Miss Dean in the part of Mrs. Haller, in the 
Stranger. We have watched her carefully for a long time, and with no little 
anxiety. Few years ago we predicted that she would ultimately rise to the 
highest level of her profession. On Wednesday night we confessed ourselves 
slightly in error, for she has not improved in the least, and we see no prospect 
of her ever endorsing, as we could wish, our enthusiastic anticipations. she 
is, we admit, an eminent artist. 


others it is marred with a rant that may be admirably suited to certain locali- 
ties in the American Union, but is wholly out of place in front of an intelligent 
and educated audience. Her pronunciation, too, is vulgar in the extreme, 
at times, though correct enough on other occasions. These, it may be said, are 
minor faults. We differ here. We conceive them to be grave ones. And what 
{a still more important, they have been alluded to by honest critics for some 
years, without, as far as we can see, superinducing any ellective attempt 
at emendation. 


We mention these things the more freely because Miss Dean is really a lady of 


surpassing natural ability, and started in her profession under auspices of the 
most flattering character. She has had ample opportunities for useful study. 
She has been popular ani prosperous. She bas an educated mind, and a taste 
that is generally unexceptionable. Her experience is great, and her influence 
significant. There is no excuse, therefore, for her short-comings in the art she 
should adorn ; and we shall be well rewarded if the remark induce her to bend 
her great energies to the accomplishment of that perfection she has all the 
latent genius to secure. 

Of the other characters we shall say but little on this occasion. The Stranger 
of W. C. Fi-her was a respectable performance, and nothing more. Mr. Fenno’s 
Steinfert was a cold and stiff portraiture of the warm-hearted friend, but might 
do. Mr. Chapman’s Peter was facile crudeness throughout. Mr. C. is an ac- 
credited low-comedy performer ; but his humor is hard and spasmodic, his 
vivacity moribund, and his mannerisms perpetually obtrusive. Mr. Grosvenor, 
as Francis, was about as good as he used to be at the Museum. The rest merit 
no special mention. With the exception of Miss Dean, all ranked from “fair to 
middling ;’’ and there are few theatres of far less pretensions in the country that 
could not easily put to the blush such a performance. 

Nisio’s Garpex—fo called, as Max Maretzek says, because it is nof a garden— 
has given us this week the celebrated Ravel Family. To criticise their enter- 
tainment seems snperfluous. The crowd that fills the house every time they 
appear, the laughter, which is certainly irresistible, that they provoke, the 

versal excellence of their pantomime, and the drollery of their general parts, 
| ae the popular comment. Say what we will, broad mirth is infectious. 
verybody can comprehend practical fun. Everybody knows how to laugh, and 
exacily how to appreciate that which should create a laugh, whether they 
leave or not their sadder tears for the melancholy realities of every-day life. 
Hence the success of Robert and Bertrand, as well as Asphodel. Neither, as a 
composition, is with criticism ; but both, by the art of the pantomimist, by 
the profound study of the grotesque they exhibit, by the sympathy they awaken 
for the preposterous and the marvellous, can afford to defy the canons of the 
critics’ school, and revel in the enjoyment of the most extraordinary popularity. 
As a pantomime trovpe, however, the Ravels have had, as yet, no equal in this 
country ; and we have not seen their superior, as a whole, either in France or 
Germany. The ballet corps accompanying it is also finished and skilful. Malle. 
Robert is a plea-ing danseuse, with voluminous gauze skirts, symmetrical extre- 
mities, and a style of dancing at once voluptuous and interesting. Her pas are 
neat, boldly executed, firm and fascinating. Her piroueltes are bewildering and 
graceful. Her tours de force astonish as well as gratify. Considering the 
national gallantry of our countrymen, it is no wonder that an army of such 
sylphs, headed by one so prepossessing, should prove attractive. 

Wartacn’s is a theatre that merits some favorable comment for its able per- 
formances. The “Little Treasure,’’ admirably presented at this house, has been 
seized upon by one of our artists for a characteristic illustration, which will be 
found in anothercolumn. Miss Gannon, as the “girl of sixteen,’’ heroine of the 
—_ is a young lady who has been for some time upon the stage; and adding 

er experience to her want of size, she fills the part in a manner it would be 
difficult to fini fault with. ‘Rule a Wife and Have a Wife’’ we witnessed on 
Tuesday evening. This well known and seldom acted play afforded a little more 
scope for the general ability of the company. The piece itself is classic, but not 
one of sterling substance. It is witty, brilliant, and interesting, but very extra- 
vagant in plot, and unnaturalinits development. Mr. Lester, as Leon, is clearly 
the meteor of the entertainment. He is a finished and usually very correct 
pe though sometimes disposed to run into buffoonery, and so take liber- 

es with his audience and his author. In the first act, his Leon seemed a little 
tooo much of the suppliant and the sycophant. He bent too low, and was en- 
tirely too submissive, although his handsome figure and proportions, perhaps, 
seemed to make it necessary that he should outrage nature a little, in order to 
fulfil his disguise. In the remainiag acts, however, he was just what the author 
intended—a straightforward, acute, firm, and not-easily-frightened gentleman; 
and he os the character a merreille. The Margaritta of Mrs. Conover 
was simply creditable, and no more. The lady looks well, but is a tame actress. 
Mrs. Hoey far surpassed her as Estifania. Certes, her comb was immense. It 
was monstrous, although not hideous. But the costume was handsome, as well 
as correct, and her presentation of the part the very best thing we have seen 
her do for years. It was warm, spirited, natural, and effective, and demonstra- 
ted her to be a true artist. Mr. Brougham’s Cofago was decidedly a diverting 
thing. His hugely comprehensive nether garments, and his sword placed across 
his back, extorted the laughter of the most phlegmatic; while his nice percep- 
tions of the humor of the part was handsomely appreciated. Mr. Walcot, who 
is a clever actor, did the best he could with Michael. Wallack’s theater is well 
managed, and abundantly patronized. 

Burton’s.—Mr. Burton has made his theatre a feature in New York. He has 
not gathered about him this time, as capable a company as it is his wont to 
— himself of, and in the female division, especially, he his deficient. He 
in undoubtedly a host in himself. A better low comedian it wonld be impos- 
sible to find, and what is rather curious, he essayed, lately, a number of parts 
in very different lines, wherein he has been deservedly successful. We do not 
allude, by any means, to his John Mildmay, in “Still Waters Run Deep,”’ 
which we saw here on Wednesday. Mildmay is a réle that could be well filled 
pA third-rate actor whatever, and is threfore wholly beneath Mr. B’s 
abilities. It demands no talent, except that of looking profoundly stupid, and 
and Mr. B’s capacities do not lie in that direction. Capt. Harksley is the 
Pee 9 character in the piece, and Mr. Jordan does it full justice. He gives 

@ cool assurance, the fashionable profligacy of the Captain a vivid limning, 
and establishes himself as an actor of positive excellence. Mrs. Hughes makes 
up capitally as the Old Maid, and in the night-scene particularly is very effec- 
tive. Miss Raymond, as Mrs. Mildmay, merits some praise. 

M. Burton has also produced ‘The Little Treasure’ at his establishment ; 
but Miss Thorne will not favorably compare with her rival in the leading part. 
Miss T. is prepossessing in appearance, and may one day become distinguished ; 
but at present her attempt to melo-dramatise everything is unpleasant, and 
sometimes Say ridiculous. Mr. Dyott is always a finished and a pleasing 
—— 

jon. 

Bowery Taeatre.—This f a celebrated house for the lovers of melo-drama 
and caters for the special audience that usually attends it with great tact and 
industry. Our own taste may not endorse everything that is here produced 
and applauded, but as they manifiestly gratify those for whose gratification 
they are designed, we can justly say nothing in opposition. So too, the leading 
artists of the Bowery may not prove, to our view, exactly what we should like 
_— a = as they play, of course, to meet the wishes of their local 
patrons, and perhaps very often sacrifice their own judgment to succeed 
= feels a to remain silent. si ‘ 

ATIONAL.—The remarks we have applied to the performers and ormances 
of the Bowery, are just as applicable to this theatre. Both ae lease a 
class, and they please it. To say more, would be impertinent at Next 
week we shall treet them with dne and distinet attentien 


In spite of the diurnal panics manufactured 
for effect upon the money-market, all may be denominated prosperous ; and 
though some, as usual, owing to their superior enterprize, their happy tact, or 
their accidental harmonization for the nonce with the public caprice, may be 


As an American, it would occasion us satisfaction ; as a | 
critic, we should despise ourself. It is customary enough to panegyrize any- | 


In some passages her Mrs. Haller is fully | 
ual to that of Fanny Kemble’s and superior to that of Ellen Tree. But, in | 
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Game No. L—Viayed recently between Mr. Frasez of Dundee, and another 





AMATEUR. 
RIACK. warrr. 
Mr. G. B. Fi ase Amateur 
1KP2 1KP2 ’ 
2K KttoB3 *KBP2 
8 K Kt takes P 8 QtoKB8 
4QPr2 4QP1 
5 KkttoQR4 5 P takes P 
6 QKttoBs 6 BtoK B4 
7 QKttoQi 7 QtoKB2 
&§ K KttoK 8 SQBPI1 
9 QKttoBS 9QP1 
10K BtoK2 10 Bto K Kt3 
1LKBP2 ll BtoQ3 (a 
12 Castles 12K Kttok 
13K BP1 13 B takes P 
14 BtoK Kt4 14 KKtPl 
15 Kt takes B 15 P takes Kt 
16 R takes P (0) 16 Qto Kt? 
17 Bto KR 6 (ch) 17 Kt to Kt8 
18 BtoK Kt5 18 Kt toQ?2 
19 Q to Q2 (e) 19K RP1 
20 BtoKR 20 BtoK?2 
21 B takes B 21 K takes B 


22 QRtoKBsq 


22 QRtoBe 
4) 23 KttoK BS 


23 Q Kt P 2 ( 


24 B takes Kt 24 Q takes B 
25 QtoK B4 25 Kt toQ2 
26 Q to K R 4 (ch) 26 RtoBs 


27 KttoK2 
28 Kt to K B4 («) 


27 Rto K Kt aq. 
28 Q takes R and wins 





NOTES TO GAME 1. 


(a) Had be taken P with Q, he would have lost his Q Pin return, by K Kt 


takes Q P. 


(b) Weill played ; if Kt takes R, he wins Q by Bto R56. White's difficulties 


are owing to his unsound opening. 


(c) In order to play Q R to K B sq, and at the same time to prevent White 
K beche more 


froin playing K R to B sq, in which case he would lose the exchan 
(d) Cui bono? Kt to K 2, threatening to check with Q at Kt 
promising. 
(e) A fatal oversight ; the game was about even. 


The trustees of the American institute have decided upon 
ing the Crystal Palace for one hundred and twenty-four thousand do 


forty thousand dollars, the amount they are deficient. 


A notorious panel thief, named Charley Quin, was stabbed in the 
Fifth Ward on Wednesday, by an Englishman named Abbot, at No. 48 Thomas 


Str. The wound inflicted was of a dangerous nature, and the injured man was 
conveyed to the hospital. Abbot was locked up in the Fifth Ward Station 
House 


On Monday night a Mr. James Wilson, of White St., was robbed 
while at the National Theatre, of his watch, valued at fifty dollars, by a party 
William Anderson and John Gillen, two of the number, were arrested 
on suspicion, and it was alleged that one way seen steal the watch and it 
Jonolly 


of boys, 


to his confederate, who escaped with it in his possession. Justice 


committed the two offenders for trial. 


Horace Greely will spend the Winter at Washington as special 


representative and correspondent of his journal. 


REBELLION AT Sine Sinc Prison.—On Tuesday mecning & dis- 


turbance occurred at Sing Sing, where a relief keeper named Adam Bird 


when on duty in the foundry, was assaulted by a convict named McGrath, and 
badly injured. A second keeper named Van Wart came to his assistance, who 
with the aid of two convicts removed the injured keeper from the shop. The 
men in the shop were then ordered to work, which order all obeyed with the 
exception of McGrath, who sprang at the keeper and was joined by several of 
the convicts ; but the keeper succeeded in getting away, and returned imme- 
diately, armed with a carbine, when he was joined by several officers of the 
prison, who by forcible means compelled the refractory convicts to return to 
their work. This was followed by a second disturbance on the following day among 
the quarry gang, which resulted in the death of a convict, named Urber. It 
appears that the deceased was a desperate character, and had been ordered 


into confinement by his keeper for insulting language ; this he refused to obey. 


and several officers of the prison attempting to enforce the order, he rushed ai 
was shot as he advanced. An inquest was held 
upon the body of the deceased, and the jury gre a verdict that the prisoner 

€ officers of the prison in the 


them with a crow bar, an 


came to his death from a pistol shot fired by t 
discharge of their duty. 








SPORTING. 


CENTREVILLE COURSE, L. I.—TROTTING. 
Monpay, Nov. 26.—Trotting match, $500, mile heats. 
W. Whelan, named b. g. Jake Oakley (to 400 Ib. wagon) -. received forfeit. 
8. Hoagland named g. g. Tecumseh (to 290 Ib. wagon) . aid forfeit. 
Same Day.—Trotting match, $500, mile heats to wagons. 


Owner named g. g. Angelo ..... ....cceecescccccscecs ccccccseccosovceced OB 
2 


Owner named gray mare....... TTTTTTITT TTT TT eee 
Time : 3:0&—3:08. 
RED HOUSE, HARLEM—TROTTING. 


TcrspaY, Nov. 27.—Trotting match, $1,000, mile heats, best three in five, to 


wagons. 

D. Walton riamed bik. m. Black Bess............00sceecees sevccccssoevs 1 1 

W. Shute named blue g. Blue Morgan.................+6 
Time : 2:47—2:444—2:44% 

A trotting match for $1,000, two mile heats, in harness, came off yesterday 
afternoon, between b. g. Jake Oakley and a gray mare not yet named, her first 
appearance in public. Jake Oakley won with ease, as he has won ev 
race in which he has been engaged. He is a very fast horse, with every a 
site to make a brilliant career. With good management the coming winter, 


" | there will be few to master him next spring. The mare is also very fast, end 
e does everything well, and occasionally surpassees even expecta- | 


will do better after a little practice on the turf, but at present she is no match 

for Jake Oakley. The betting previous to the start was 100 to 30, and longer 

odds were offered as the race progressed. The following is the summary — 
Wepnespay, Nov. 28—Trotting match, $1,000, mile heats, best three in five, 

in harness. 

W. Whelan named b. g. Jake Oakley... 

W. Peabody named g. m. 





Bt 


eee eee eeee eens 





First Heat. Second. Feat. 
First quarter ..,...-...--... 9 First qoarter......ss.s000+ 38 
Balf mile ........... 60 eesece 1:17 4 er seve LAT 
First mile..... cocceveccceces de First mile .......ccscecssseee2I08 
Total .....: sees even ecee se OMOSg ee 
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rehas- 
the 
price set upon the building—and propose and appeal to the public to subseribe 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS.—LOCAL AND GENERAL: 


Tux remains of Mr. Neville of Williamsburgh (a gen nan *ho had 
and in’ wee icles canoe It is impossible to say whether he eom- 
mitted suicide, was tall or was ted. 


The late snow storm prostrated a 
North Adams, Mass., that was in . ‘ 

It is predicted that the new session of the New York legislation 
will sustain the statutory principle of the probibitism of ‘‘ liquor.”’ 

A gentleman from this city, while bathing at Quogue, L. I. last 
summer, lost a double set of costly artificial teeth in the water. He ran a mile 
or more to secure a clam-rake, with which to recover his mouth-ornaments, 
but was unsuccessful. It is said the neighborhood still rakes for them every 


day. 
There was a prize-fight for $100 in Boston last Saturday, in des- 
pite of the police. The uckets were $5each. The victor was badiy bruised, 


a room in a lonely house, filled it with stolen goods, 
and joyous on the result of their fee oy! eae eye The result, we aS 
reading ‘‘ The Bandit’s Own,”’ ‘‘ Jack Shepard,”’ and similar 

There is a patient about 60 years old at the Northern 
in this city, upon whom a bag of fell, from a fifth 
ing. His paap eee is 5 iy p ate = 
several inches below ts proper place ; are very mi displaced, yet no 
bone is broken, and he is becom healthy again. 

A mate of a brig living in Brooklyn, went home the 
inebriated, pitched bis wife down stairs and the woman after her who to 
her assistance. His wife broke her arm and he went to prison, 
candidate for the gallows. : i 

The people of Australia seem to be bitterly hostile to the Chinese 
immigrants—quite as much so as the Californians. ‘Ihe Celestials, it is said, 
earn much money but expend nothing. 

At Baltimore, last Sunday, a little after seven o’clock, a party 
five disorderly persons d tne Washington Hotel, kept by Mesars. 

& Eugene Broaders. The proprietors, with a bar-keeper several 
were in the room. After a time they proposed to go, and all went 
Mr. H. R. Broaders went up to him, and in a peaceable and quiet 
his persuasions to get him to accompany his companions. Upon thie. 
a double-barrel pistol, and one shot was tired. Mr. Eugene Broaders 

istol, went behind the man, and, seizing it, wrested it trom him. While 
bold of him, another of the party approached from the door, and, 
berate aim with a pistol, fired at Eugene rs, the ball entering under 
right shoulder, and passing through him, ged under and near the 
nipple. He fell instantly, and in a few minutes was a corpse. 

Two German railroad workmen, one an old man, started 
from Bloomington to go to their place of work. On the route, the old 
sick or fatigued, and his companion, knowing that he had moaey 
($107,) prevailed on him to lay down and rest. No sooner had he done 60, 
he struck a hatchet into his head, jumped on him, and took his money, 
and wallet from him, and fied. A woman coming along about an hour 
half after, brought the old man to Bloomington, where he told his story. 
was very much injured, it is feared fatally, by the blow. 

In the case of Dr. F. L. Zemp, of Camden, vs. the Wilmington and 
Manchester Railway Company, tried at Sumterville, 8. U., the Jury assesed the 
damages at $10,000. Dr. Zemp lost a leg from the accident, and received other 
iujuries. 

Dr. Reese, in his Gazette, gives the following estimate of the 
number of medical students now attending lectures in New York :— 

The University School has.......4....++-++++ SIreerererirrie ys oJ 
The College of Physicians and Surgeons has.............+.-+..160 
The New York Medical College har.........scssecceccesvevsee U0 


We notice, in the last number of the Southern Times, at Mon 
omery, Ala., that Rev. Dr. Lipscombe retires from it to take of the 
fuskegee Female College. His place will be filled by Rev. Dr. Jesse 
. Overby, prohibition candidate for Governor at the 
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Atlanta, and Hon. B. 
election for Georgia. 

Save your salt, for we shall have no more from Turk’s Island this 
season. ‘ihey do not begin to make much there again until the Ist of March. 

They are using gutta percha instead of gold and platina for plates 
to which — i ~ >" “ is hm nae ae that by 
rexuisite strength can ven to the gutta P thout making it: 
very thick and bungling. But we shall see in good time whether it will work 
telegraph wires, or wake water-proof overgoats. é 

A resolution has been passed by the Georgia Legislature to instruct 
the Judiciary Committee to report upon the propriety of modifying or repeal- 
ing the usury laws ef the State. zs 

en the ill-fated Ben Sherrod was in flames on the Mi 

River, and the lady passengers who had thrown themselves into the water were 
drowning around the boat, the wife of Capt. Castleman Rory oc tiny the 
with her infant in her arms, and swaw ashore, a distance of a mile, 
the only woman saved out of sixteen. She had learned to swim when a 

A row took place last Monday night about 12 0’clock in a low 
beer drinking p and dance-house on the west side of Broadway, 
Leonard street. The proprietor, Louis Heine, and his wife Ann, two friends on 
one side, and Peter Riley and companions on the other, were the parties. 
had his head cut open with a lager beer glass thrown by Ann, and his 
was beaten by a club in the hands of her husband. Riley’s friends rallied, 


the place was thoroughly wrecked. The police stopped the fight. Heine 
his wife were locked up. a ; 

Colonel Wheeler, our Minister, has formally the new 
government, and Colonel Walker reigned in quiet, having isputed possesion 


of Granada and the Transit route. E inet 

In Oregon the Indians are continuing their depredations. 

On Friday last a duel took place between two “ young pP 
near Carmansville, which, however, resulted in nothing more serious than 
of the gentlemen having the end of his nore skinned. 

On Monday evening last, as Wallace T. Vaughan, a m 
was proceeding up Broadway, near Wallack’s Theatre, the flag-staff 
building was blown down, and, striking him on the head, instantly killed him. 
Vaughan is a young man, and has been married but a short time. 

A man named Crane, while attending a target 
Mouday, at the toot of Fitty-ninth street, hast river, was instantly killed, 
being shot in the neck with a musket ball. The deceased was 
at the time of the accident. A random shot from one of the party entered the — 
building, and, striking him in the neck, killed him instanter. 

A few days since twenty-six Elders arrived from Utah, as mission- 
aries erent parts of the United States and E . They were fifty 
crossi ¢ plains, and bad rather a hard journey. grass on the first 
of the route was devoured by crickets, and on the latter part it had been 
by frosts. They bring quite favorable reports from Utah. Nevwtihstendieg 
the ravages by crickets and grasshoppers, there will be enough raised to 
them through to another harvest. 

The women of Lincoln, Il., a few days ago, mustered in 
armed with axes, shovels, hatchets, knives, and pisiols, and marched to 
bowling saloon, and destroyed all the liquor, cigars, tobacco, &e., on the pre 
mises. They also nearly demolished the house. This they did 
peal the license laws in that = of the State. 

Our Common Council have agreed on a preamble and resolution 
setting forth the necessity of having an up town post-office, and requesting 
establishment of one at junction of Sixth avenue and Broadway, were 
advocate the establishment ofahundred? 

About nine o’elock, on Friday evening, two Customhouse 
men in Philadelphia, heard @ struggle in the water. a soon found that 
noise proceeded from a drowning person; and, after some difficult exertion, sue- 
pero in taking from the water the body of a young female—but the 
spark was extinguished. The body was not identified. The deceased a 


fir 


to be about seventeen years of age, rather under the medium * 

and with a most prepossessing countenan¢e. She had dark brown , Tather 
long, wore a dark, striped muslin de laine dress, with lace w: 

and all her clothing was of a neat and even ¢ t jon. The orna 
mental articles about her were hair bracelets on her ts, mounted je 


The shaw] of the young woman was found on the mud. Upon the wharf near 
by was a phisl, which still conteined a smell portion of loudanum from the 
drug-store of K. Smith, No. 149 North Third street. Dr. Cond is of 
the opinion that the young woman had never led « dissclute life, while her 
hands were as soft and delicate as if she had never 1 lo ~ 
A large collection of Autographs were sold at auction in this 

last Mon iy, by Bangs 4 Co. of broadway. ‘hey brovght but little. She 
lection i ded two hundred and thirteen specimens of of 





sorts of people, from George Washington down. ‘There were ecme 
or thirty | : ons present. The highest price, $11 756, was 7 {cra 
signed by George Washington. A ber of @ nts, the 










of Robert Fulton and Ro R. Livingston, were taken by Mr. at 

Benjamin Franklin brought $8 20. Among thoce sold for one — 

Governors & of Chie sud Tnasse ; Bigher, of Demaaes obb, 

Georgia ; Matthews, of Mississippi ; Pond and Griswold, of Connecticut ; 

ton, of fouth Carolina; and Robert J. Walker, John Van 

Filiman, junr., Walter borward, David Henshaw, &. W. I. 

Senators Clayton and Dawson, Abel P. Upshur, Thomas H. 

Corwin. Jacob Collamar, Commodore Skinner and Levi Woodbury. 

two shilling there are Governors — Hant, 

Burk ; —— ok pawn PSS 
e, Postmaster-General 

Bevel, Dental Wehevea and Sahn 6 Galoum 































LIZUT. HARTSTEIN—FROM AN AMBROTYPE, BY BRADY. 


LIEUT. HARTSTEIN. 


TuIs t officer, who was so appropriately appointed by Congress 
to the command of the ‘“‘ Rescue Expedition,’ sent out in search of 
Dr. Kane and his party, is a native of South Carolina. His first com- 
mission in the navy is dated April 1, 1828; his present one as Lieu- 
tenant, Feb. 23, 1840. Lieut. Hartstein is at this moment in the prime 
of life. On all oceasions, he has distinguished himself by the closest 
attention to the duties of his profession; and there cannot be a 
doubt but that the “‘ retired list’’ of the navy will have the effect to 
place him in active service, where his talents, his decision of eharac- 
ter, and other distinguished merits, will be called into action. Our 
navy has no young officer in whom greater pride is felt than Lieut. 
$ 


Hartstein. 


GEORGE H. BARRETT. 
THE retirement from the stage of this sterling actor, after fifty years 
of public service, is an era in the Theatrical world. In the a 
time of a half century, Mr. Barrett sustained the reputation of a goo 
citizen, and for his genial and most excellent manners, was every 
where known as ‘‘ Gentleman George.” 


———ooo—EEEeE=E=EE————e— 





The American party at Boston, at a Delegate Convention, held on 
Tuesday night, nominated Dr. Nathaniel B. Plurtleff as their candidate for 
Mayor. 

Reports from Belize (Honduras), speak of severe losses being 
sustained by the inhabitants from the late earthquake, many of whom had to 
eamp out, in consequence of their houses being thrown down. 


The frigate Potomac, which has recently been overhauled at the 
rg ae navy yard, and was under orders to proceed immediately to the 
‘est Indies, has anchored in the North river, off the Battery, where she will 


await instructions from the Navy Department. 

An Illinois paper hostile to Senator Douglas, accuses him of being 
an advocate of slavery, this charge is responded to by a friendly paper, who 
denounces the charge as a vile calumny, and boldly asserts that the senator is 
hostile to the peculiar institution and its extension. 

From the Bahama Herald we have news from Turks’ Island to the 
29th ult. Provisions were scarce and dear at Inagua ; a small supply of flour 


and bisealt was received from Nassau ; salt was thirty cents per bushel. At 
pve bed Crooked Island, the inhabitants were only saved from starvation by. 
eb 


a small supply of provisions from a neighboring island. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


‘We have been permitted by a friend to copy an ambrotype (by Brady) 
of Col. A. B. Gray, whose position for some years past, has often 
brought him prominently before the public, and whose recent explora- 
tion in connection with the Great American Pacific Railway has been 
so eminently successful. Col. Gray is a native of Virginia, and very 
early in life commenced tM profession of Engineering under the in- 
struction of the able American astronomer Captain Andrew Talcott, 
a graduate of West Point, and formerly of the department of Mili- 
tary Engineers. He was engaged with Captain Talcott in the survey 


of the Delta of the Mississippi, and upon the exparte surveys of the 
North Eastern Boundary. 


United States to define the boundary line between the two countries, 
which important work was executed to the entire satisfaction of both 
parties, and upon its completion, received high and most flattering 
compliments from the legislature and chief officers of the Republic 
of Texas. Afterwards he was engaged for several years under the 
War Department in explorations upon Lake Superior ; and made to 
the General Government the first report and map of the extent and 
vast importance of the copper mines in that region. “a j 

He was also connected and co-operated with several expeditions in 






















































COL. A. B. GRAY, CHIEF SURVEYOR OF THE GREAT AMERICAN 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY—FROM AN AMBROTYPE, BY BRADY. 


the Camanche country on the northern frontier of Texas, and at the 
close of the Mexican war was appointed Chief Surveyor and Member 
of the Joint Commission under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, to 
run and mark the boundary between the United States and Mexico. 
While engaged upon this duty at the Pacific end of the line, he 
afforded essential service to emigrants crossing the plains, and par- 
ticularly on one occasion, when falling in with Col. Collier, and a 
large party of Custom House officers and others, five months out 
from Santa Fe, short of provisions, and mostly on foot, he successfully 
conducted them from the Colorado Desert by a new pass which he 
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MAP OF TH TRAE PROTOUMD FACIE RAMWAY ROVIES 


j COL. A. B. GRAY, CHIEF SURVEYOR OF THE GREAT | 
AMERICAN 


When only 19 years of age he was 
honored by the Republic of Texas with the appointment of Surveyor 
and member of the Joint Commission under the convention with the 
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GEORGE H. BARRETT-—-FROM AN AMBROTYPE, BY BRADY. 





had discovered through the mountains, into San Diego; thereby 
saving them from much severe suffering, several days travel, and the 
probable loss of their remaining animals and baggage. 

After the adjournment of the Joint Commission in California, he 
repaired to the Rio Grande ; and upon examination of the proceed- 
ings transacted in his absence by ane, Bartlett and Condé, dis- 
covered that a very material error had been committed in adopting 
the parallel of 32° 22’ north latitude for the southern boundary of 
New Mexico, and immediately caused the suspension of the 
erroneous line; thereby pores the proposed retrocession of the 
Mesilla Valley to Mexico. His famous and unanswerable protest 
and correspondence upon that subject are well known to the public, 
and although declining to affix his signature to the necessary papers 
establishing the initial point for the demarcation of the line at 32° 
22’, and by reason of which he was recalled by the Department, he 
had the gratification of being fully sustained by the Senate and 
Congress of the United States, and by the patriotic sense of his 
country. 

The able Report of the Cominittee of Foreign Relations in the 
Senate, not only dissented from Mr. Bartlett, but disapproved of the 
views and eourse of the Secretary of the Interior, which was followed 
up by an act recalling the whole commission. From the above error 
arose the necessity for the subsequent $10,000,000 purchase of the 
Mesilla valley. 

Col. Gray has twice explored entirely across the continent and 
made several recannoissances through the Territory west of the Rio 
Grande, a the unknown region towards the head of the 
Gulf of California, and across the great jornados of the Colorado. 
This last expedition to determine the practicability of a great nation- 
al highway by Railroad to the Pacific along the parallel of 32, has 
been most eminently successful. His recent Report to the Company 
under the Texas Western Railroad Charter is one of the most con- 
vincing and satisfactory documents that we have ever met with, and 
is so full and explicit in relation to the essential characteristics of 
the road as to remove all doubt of its entire feasibility. 

Fearlessness, energy and determination, united with sound judg- 
ment and caution have carried Col. Gray through many dangers, and 
enabled him to endure great privations and hardships, always, how- 
ever, cheerfully sharing them equally with the humblest subordinate of 
his party. Success seems uniformly to have attended his expeditions ; 
—though seldom or never trusting to guides, and running lines regard- 
less of roads or trails he has never been surprised, even when attended 
by only a few men, aad surrounded by hostile bands ofsavages. Like 
the far famed Fremont, he has been continually on the frontier, and 
next to that intrepid explorer has probably seen more field serviee, 
according to his age, than any man of his profession. 
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PANORAMA OF THE GREAT SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY'—(6EE PAGE 14.) 
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ERISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DIFFERENT 
PACIFIC RAILROAD SCHEMES. 


Tas of realization of this 1 eS me: | undertaking 
presented by the commencement of the Texas Western Line, 
renders a — a, < the a t poutan pespeeesy = = 
surveyed, of peculiar interest at the momen 
for building a railroad to the Pacific was made in the 
spring of 1896, in the te of the United States. It was upon the 
of a bill introduced by the Hon. Robert J. Walker, for a 
= by of one million of dollars, reimbursable out of the 
ve cent, land funds of the States of or and Alabama, 
to ail up the vacuum in the chain of roads e Atlantic coast 
with the Valley of the Mississippi, by devoting this fund as a grant 
to those States to complete the then unfinished portion from Mont- 
, Alabama, to Jackson Mississippi. Mr. Walker was then 
tor from the latter State, and took that occasion to point out 
the direct bearing this westward course would have upon the con- 
struction of a railway across the continent, as promising eventually 
to command in a great measure the carrying-trade and commerce of 
Asia and the Indies. He called attention to the country lying south of 
the Red river, through Texas, and south of the Gila river, as clearly 
presenting the most practicable route, even on the scanty infor- 
mation possessed at that time, of the vast interior of our continent. 
At the same session of Congress (1836), the far-sightedness and 
clear perception of Mr. Walker, again manifested themselves in the 
debates upon the subject of the surplus fund of 38,000,000 of dollars 
then in the treasury. Under the proposition pending to distribute 
this fund among the States, Mr. Walker moved to appropriate it to 
the purchase of California from Mexico, as well as of a quit claim 
to the territory of Texas, with the consent, of course, of that Repub- 
, among other reasons for this acquisition, that it would 
secure to us the great prize of a Pacific railroad route, and the con- 
uent realization of the control of the Asiatictrade. = 
“Had this scheme prevailed, the subsequent cost of California and of 
the Mexican war would have been spared, and the prosperity of those 
countries advanced incalculably. en the Peace treaty of Guada- 
lope Hidalgo came before Mr. Polk’s cabinet for discussion, in 1848, 
Mr. Walker, then a member of it, strenuously opposed it, because, 
among other reasons, it did not give us the territory necessary for a 
practicable railroad route. , hy 

This, we believe, was the first public demonstration in favor of a 
railroad to the Pacific, which seems now about to be realized upon 
the very route sug ested at that remote period by Mr. Walker. 

Subsequently, ve . Whitney, Col. Benton, and several other gen- 
tlemen projected plans. Mr. Whitney proposed a line running from 
Lake Michigan, by way of the ‘‘South Pass,” near the el of 
42°, Senin to an altitude of 8,000 feet above the sea. 
Col. Bentdn’s line took a course from St. Louis, by the Cote- 
chope Pass, reaching an altitude of 10,000 feet, and the latitude of 
83° north. A third route was called the Albuquerque route, near the 
85th parallel, ascending a height of 7,000 feet; and the fourth line, 
known as Gen. Rusk’s route, of the 32nd parallel—advocated by him 
in the United States Senate—is the same originally suggested by the 
Hon. R. J. Walker, reaching an altitude of 5290 feet. These were 
all the principal projected lines to connect the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi with the Pacific. 

Ktcer the acquisition of California, and the development of the re- 
sources of Oregon and our possessions on the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, the matter of this connection with our Atlantic 
States, by a speedy and safe inland communication, seemed to de- 
mand immediate attention. The risks and dangers of the sea route, 
besides the great length of time required by the passage of the Isth- 
mus, presented in too plain a light the =o. of steps being taken to 
have this noble project consummated. But little opposition at that 
time was offered to Congress adopting measures to facilitate it ; andan 
appropriation was passed in March, 1853, for making explorations of 

€ proposed routes, and to obtain a more definite knowledge of the 
difficulties to be overcome, and of the general topographical features 
of the country. The whole nation, from Maine to Texas, appeared 
to realize the necessity of a Pacific Railway; and the latter State, 
possessing vast territorial means, came forward, and, by legislative 
enactments, granted liberally her lands to further the measure. 

The Cabinet of Mr. Pierce—or at least a section of it—Messrs. 
Guthrie and Davis—made speeches, advocating it as a great national 
work, and of its being constructed by government. On the as- 
sembling cf Congress, however, this plan was immediately opposed 
in the House of Representatives, and very properly, for it was evident 
that it must be done by private enterprise to ensure its prompt and 
early completion. Every disposition was shown by Congress to aid 
and facilitate the construction of such a road, but differences as to the 
mode of assistance, interminable discussions, sectional preferences, 
and the improbability of coming to a final decision as to the most prac- 
ticable line, prevented anything being done by Congress. 

In the meantime, several government and private expeditions 
were fitted out, and since the adjournment of the last session, the 
various reports of surveys have been published and extensively dis- 
cussed. e have these reports before us, and from a full and im- 
partial investigation of the various lines proposed, and the conclusions 
of the most competent scientific men, we feel convinced that but one 
road is practicable at the present time, and that for various reasons it 
will be carried into execution, and without much delay. This route, 
as we stated on a former occasion, is that-which runs upon the line 
of $2’, through the Northern part of the State of Texas to El Paso, 
on the Rio Grande, thence to the junction of the Gila and Colorado 
Rivers, through the Gadsden purchase, and thence to the Pacific 
coast at San Diego and San Franisco, in California. The section, 
already in the hands of the contractors, with the first 25 miles to be 
finished by August next, begins on Caddo Lake, and runs through 
some of the richest and most populous counties in Texas, where it 
has been estimated that over fifty thousand bales of cotton at one 
time, have been lying unavailable for want of means of transporta- 
tion toa market. The first 600 miles extend to and a little beyond 
Fort Chadbourne, whose situation we have given in the table 
appended to the panoramic view, taken from Col. Gray’s report; and 

e entire country for a great distance on either side, reaching to Red 
River on the North and the Gulf coast on the South, is represented 
to be of the most desirable character, capable of sustaining a dense 
population, with ample timber, and streams of delicious water, 
oa a climate unsurpassed for health and comfort. The soil is 
said to be of the most superior kind, and produces most of the 
valuable staples and cereal grains known to the South, such as 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, etc., and is for pastoral and grazing 
purposes probably unequalled. The emigration flowing at present 
into Texas, and the additional impetus which the opening by railroad 
to a ready market for all produce, must give to settlements through 
that region, will, in our opinion, render this section of the road self- 
sustaining. The balance of the line to the Rio Grande, something 
less than 390 miles, will have portions such as the Llano Estocado or 
Staked Plain, which, though it may not be settled, will be useful for 
grazing districts. West of the Pecos River it is represented to be 
peculiarly adapted for the maintenance of countless herds of cattle, 
the grama grass retaining its nutritious qualities, winter and summer. 
The valleys of the Pecos and Rio Grande are not only fertile, but 
possess resources to render them highly cultivable and productive, 
and with the facilities afforded by a railroad must become a thriving 
and populous section. The Rio Grande and the vicinity of El Paso, 
has an extensive valley above and below of 100 miles, and numerous 
settlements of Americans and Mexicans. It grows fine wheat, corn, 
fruits, and a variety of vegetables, of the best quality. It is prover- 
bial for producing excellent grapes, from which a native wine is 
manufactured, not excelled by that made in California. For many 
miles the valley is highly cultivated and is almost, a continuous garden 
with abundance of fine apricots, peaches, pears, plums, and other 
fruits. 

Such seems to be the true character of that part of Texas along 
the parallel of 32’, and for several degrees on each side of it. On 
referring to the reports, we find but one opinion expressed regarding 
this region. Major Hamilton Merrill, U. S. Army, thus speaks of it 
in a letter to ex-President Jones, of Texas :— 

* An active service of over five years in your State, most of which has been 
confined to the remote borders, has brought under my personal observation 
much of her country, and, I may say, all you refer to, and as lying east of the 
Rio Grande. For grazing purposes, there is, perhaps, not a finer country in the 
world. The climate of this latitude is mild and beautiful all seasons of the 
year. For general health, it will compare with an equal extent of any eountry 
throaghout the United States. Nearly all the eountry along this route is 
suscep of a dense population, eomposed generally of rieh lands easily 
——. well watered, and has an abuadance of stone, with a due proportica 


timber. 
“ That the line of 87° ls by far the sheupest and most practicable route for 


Atlantic and Pacific in settled doubt. 
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, of the Topographical Corps, in his report to the 
Wer, makes use of the following language :— 

great portion of the timber of the region intersected by the Colorado and 

me Ay route is the mezquit, which, about thirty feet in 

t six to ten inches diameter, divides, about equally with the 

, this entire district of country. The Brazos and its tributaries 

plied with oak timber of a larger size ; the country is more undu- 

the water more abundant. Immense coal-beds, of good quality, 

crop the valley of the river, and every natural advantage of soil and 

climate is red to the emigrant. A military post (Fort Belknap) has been 

established upon this-stream, near the 33rd parallel. But by far the richest and 

most beautiful district of country I have ever seen, in Texas or elsewhere, is 


that watered by the Trinity and its tributaries. Occupying, east and west, a | 


belt of one hundred miles in width, with about equal quantities of prairie and 
timber, intersected by numerous, clear, fresh streams and countless springs, 
with a gently undulating surface of prairie and oak openings, it presents the 
most charming views, as of 2 country in the highest state of cultivation ; am 
you are startled at the summit of each swell of the prairie with a p t 


10 Sierra del Cornudos, Mountain,) 62 miles west of Cathedral Rock, 
con! natural of § ; 

™ Ee Geant. —— er ) e 

12 Hueco Cisterna, (Hollow Tanks,} 24 miles west of del Alamos. 

| 18 Town of El Paso, on the Rio Grande ; latitude, 31° 45! 

| 14 Molino del Norte, (or Hart’s Mill,) from American side of Rio Grande. 

15 Molino del Norte, Mexican side Rio Grande. 

| 16 Break of the Rio Grande through the Bluffs of Frontera. 








| CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, KANSAS TERRITORY. 


| Tax “constitutional convention,’’ that has just closed its my yee 
Kansas Territory, presented a novel and unexpected feature in the w 

“ squatter ity.”? The of self-government assumed a new 

importance, and whole country to the West for a solution of a 
| strange state of affairs, that seem, to distant observers, to be precipitating a 
| civil revolution. We look upon the original proposition of throwing open t 

territories to squatter sovereignty, as an ev: of duty in the part of political 
pirants in Cong The men who ted this scheme, did it for the 
| purpose of being relieved of the responsibility of committing themselves on the 
slavery question ; in the soundness of the doctrine fairly carried out, we enter- 





{| tain the liveliest belief. Governor Shannon, the territorial chief magistrate, 





groves, o_ and forests, with intervening plains of luxuriant grass, over 
which the eye in vain wanders in search of the white village ur the stately 
house, which seem alone wanting to the scone. 

“The delusion was so perfect, and the recurrence of these charming views so 
constant, that every swell of the ground elicited from the party renewed 
expressions of surprise and admiration. 

“It may seem strange that a region suggestive of such florid description 


should still remain so nearly uninhabited ,; but it must be remembered thafthis 
part of Texas is yet but partially explored, that it is fa m the ma , and 
that it is still infested by hostile Indians. A full knowl) 


beauty, and of its amazing fertility, and the construction_of faci ° 
munication with a market, will soon convert this charasing sgite-lnts r} ty, 
of which nature has exhibited so beautiful 2 presentment.”’ 


The country along the parallel of 32° is thus described by Col. A. 
B. Gray, in his report of a reconnaisance for the Pacific Railway 
through Texas— 


“For pastoral and agricultural purposes, this section of the country is 
believed by those who have been through it to have no rrr Springs and 
streams of fine water everywhere abound, the quality of the soil being very 
excellent ; whilst lime and sand-stone quarries are abundant. Though just 
after a heavy norther in January, the bright buffalo and mezquit grasses 
waving in the sunlight, and glistening from every valley and hill slope, present 
the appearance of vast cultivated fields ; whilst the picturesque oak groves, 
resembling orchards, and the gardens of the settlers ubout Fort Cladbourne, 
furnished indisputable evidence of productiveness and a genial climate. 

‘Two companies of dragoons were stationed there, under command of Lieut. 
Hawes. Large supplies of excellent hay, the spontaneous growth of the neigh® 
borhood, were piled up near the stables, and everything seemed to contribute 
towards an early, prosperous, and thick settlement. 
most attractive and well-favored districts, although so recently having the 
appearance of a savage wilderness. 


‘From the almost entire absence of snow and severe cold, it seems to be well | 
adapted to the raising of cotton, tobacco, corn, and wheat, as well as the | 


esculents and grains generally. 


‘Some idea of the salubrity of the climate may be found in the following | 
memoranda, computed from an interesting meteorological journal of Assistant- | 


Surgeon Ephraim Swift, U. 8. Army, to whom and many other officers I am 
greatly indebted for facilitating the object of the expedition, and for other 
kindnesses to which I shall refer more particularly hereafter :— 


Mean temperature of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, years 1852 and 1853, Fort 


Cladbourne, Texas. 
PARALLEL OF 32°. 
WINTER MONTHS. 
1852. November, 51° 7 
‘* December, 48 74 
1853. January, 48 5 
“ February, 51 3 “ 
March, 53 48 
Greatest heat at 3 P. M., 96°, twice in August. 
Greatest cold, sunrise, 7 o’clock, February 7th, 9* above zero, once.* 
Four inches of snow—disappeared in 12 hours. 
Greatest depth of rain, 6-48 inches—month of May. 


‘What is here remarked of the country, its productiveness, and climate, will 
apply to an extent of 500 miles, from the eastern borders of the State of Texas 
pad the 32d degree of north latitude. I am not wrong in asserting that escu- 
lents of every kind, and almost everv want which can be relieved from a rich 
soil and salubrious clime, will be supplied throughout this distance, and in a 


SUMMER MONTHS. 
1853. June, 70° 59 
“July, 74 
August, 75 
Sept. 70 


“ 


“ 


It presents one of the | 


| appointed by the United States Government, denounces the entire proceedings 
| of the convention, and proclaims the resistance to the territorial laws, sug- 
| gested by any action under this convention, will be treason. If Congress sus- 
| tains this view of the case, the revolution will follow, and the most sagacious 
| cannot predict the result. 
The convention held its first meeting October 234, and organized by elect 
Col. Lane, of Indiana, President, who was a member of the last Congress, 
| voted for the Kansas Nebraska Bill. The Convention was evidently composed of 
men of considerable moral weight, who manifesied a determination to out 
their point, and who seem fully equa! to the duties they have assumed. ey 
| are warmly supported in the action they take, by the sentiments of their con- 
| stituents, who are described as comparing favorably with the inhabitants of 
| apy of the States of the West. After a session of nearly three weeks, the Con- 
vention adjourned on the 11th inst., having adopted a Constitution which is to 
be submitted to the popular vote on the 15th of December. The Constitution 
as adopted by the convention, if carried into effect, makes Kansas a free state. 
| Akin to this, we have intelligence of ‘a Law and Order Convention,’ as- 
| sembled at Leavenworth, together with a speech of Governor Shannon on his 
| election as President. The specch is relevent to the matter, and is likely to 
| bear considerable influence in shaping political events in Kansas. Governor 
| Shannon declaims in unmeasured terms, against the Free State movement, and 
denounces as being guilty’ of treason to the State, ali who resist the execution 
| of the laws enacted by the late legislature. He asserts that the National Ad- 
| ministration is resolved upon supporting the action of the late legislature. 
We very much doubt about the Federal authorities interfering. They havo 
heretofore, scrupulously kept back when it was their duty to act, and now that 
matters have assumed a more complicated form, we have no doubt that dis- 
cretion will characterize their valor, and that the ,eople interested will be left 
to settle the difficulties in their own way. 

“ The “ Constitutional Convention”’ adjourned on the 11th inst., its labors, 
| in the shape of a Constitution for the State of Kansas, to be submitted to the 
| popular vote on the 11th of December next. Meanwhile, the o ition to this 
| proposed new order of thi is active, and has the power which grows out of 
the indirect support of the Federal Government, in the shape of office-holders 
and the endorsement of the Territorial Legislature. 

However ay 2 of evil may be the present state of affairs in Kansas, we 
have confidence in the good sense of the people of the territory, who are, most 
deeply interested in the questions involved. We see in the ‘ noise and con- 
fusion’’ — little excitement among the masses, it is among the office-holders, 
or office-seekers that terror reigns, and as things shape them:elves into form 


these disorganizers will be gradually swept away, and the mists and fogs will 
clear up and exhibit to the world a real legitimate triumph of the people, a 
new illustration of the idea that man is capable of self-government, than 
‘* popular sovereignty”’ has a higher significance, than its pretended friends at 
Congress had faith to believe. 


The thirty-second anniversary of the New York Bible Society was 
held last Monday evening in Rev. Dr. Alexander’s church, corner of Nineveenth 
street and Fifth avenue. The annual report shows that the total receipts for 
the present year amount to $17,193 53, and the expenses to $17,193 53, aorng 
| no balance. The number of bibles and testaments distributed during the las 

twelve months, 55,888. These were published in different languages, and dis- 
tributed among the different clrsses of the population of this city. Sales to the 
number of 1,716 bibles and testaments have been also made at the society’s de- 
pository, making the total issues of the year 57,601. One of the agents in this 
city visited 20,777, of whom 1,538 were found totally destitute of the Scriptures, 
and 139 partially so. 322 families refused to receive it. The whole number of 
volumes distributed was 2,674, of which 118 bibles and 277 testaments were soid 
at prices generally below their cost, and the remainder were given to 437 





very short period of time. I was for more thana year engaged in marking a 
portion of the eastern boundary of Texas, and haviag assisted in establishing | 
on the ground the parallel of the 32d degree of north latitude, where it inter- 
sects the Sabine, the Brazos, and the Colorado rivers, and on expeditions at | 
various seasons through the adjacent districte, I can say, that I know of no 
country more peculiarly adapted, in every way, to the construction and main- | 
tenance of a railroad. The mild and spring-like atmosphere, a perpetual | 
healthy and pure climate, suitable to the growth of the most valuable staples ; 
its numberless rivulets and fine allavial bottoms, fruitful valleys, and rich | 
uplands interspersed with prairie and timber; a far greater proportion of 
cultivable ground; inexhaustible beds of excellent coal, iron, and other 
mineral deposits, render it, in varied and valuable resources, unequalled for 
such a length of line as this railway will embrace. The western end of this 
section, towards the Mustang Spring+, though of equally fertile soil, and 
covered with exuberant grasses, is chiefly devoid of timber, only occasional 
groups of dwarf mezquit and hackberry being to be found. 

The Company now operating upon this line is formed under a 
charter granted by the State of Texas, under the title of the “Texas 
Western Railroad Company,” invested with the right to locate— 
construct, own and maintain a railroad from the Eastern boundar 
of Texas to El Paso on the Rio Grande. The whole length is 783 
miles through the region described, and the Company is to receive 
16 sections of land equal to 10,240 acres, for every mile of road 
built. From Colonel Gray’s report the estimate placed upon the 
value of the lands that can be selected by this Company, is $44,470,674 
at the rate of 74 and 3 dollars per acre—including town sites, 
stations, &c., as the road is constructed. This does not seem to be 
at all extravagant, when compared with the Illinois Central Rail- 
road lands, which, under far less advantages have averaged con- 
siderably above that rate. The estimated cost of the entire road 
under this charter is $19,688,366, averaging for the 783 miles 
$25,144 per mile.’ This, from a comparison with the cost of con- 
structing roads through our Western and Southern States appears 
to include aliberal margin. Under the charter granted to this Com- | 

any—there are none of the restrictions by which the Illinois Central 

ailroad is bound, such as paying to the State 7 per cent. of the 
profits; and the quantity of land granted is nearly three times as 
great. We cannot see then how a company possessing such a 
munificent donation and such priveleges can fail to succeed. This 


division of the Pacific route will unquestionably be built. We vn- | 


derstand that the contractors for this road, the Messrs. Brown of Ohio, | 


are responsible and energetic men, possessing great experience in | 
works of this kind. They have not only contracted to build the first 
hundred miles, but agreed to construct the whole road to El Paso on 
similar terms under the Texas Western Charter. 

The Vicksburg and Shrevesport Railroad through the Northern 


| origin of this most excellent institution. 


families. 








SAILORS’ SNUG HARBOR. 


On the 2ist instant, the ceremony was performed of laying» the corner- 
stone of a new chapel intended for the inmates of Sailors’ Snug Harbor. . 
Phillips, in his speech on the occasion, gave some interesting incidents of the 

The property, it would seem, was 
originally a gift made by Captain R. R. Randall, who owned a farm in the 
fifteenth ward, and on his demise, placed his property in trust, for the purpose 
of founding a Harbor for Seamen. The original trustees of this fund were 
Chancellor Lansing, Mayor Clinton, Recorder Livingston, John Murray, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce; James Fonquar, President of the Marine 
Society; Thomas Freeman, Vice-President ; Rev. Ben. Moore, Senior Minister 
of the Episcopal Church of this City, and Rev. John Rogers, Senior Minister 
of the Presbyterian Church. This was the class of officers indicated in Captain 
Randall’s will. The income from the estate, in October, 1806, amounted to 
$4,243 07. In 1814, it was $6,000 per year. Now, it is $75,000 per annum! 
The property owned by the Trustees on Staten Island is 121 acres, purchased 
for $16,000. It is worth now, $1,500,000. Upwards of $80,000 of expense is 
being laid out in new buildings and sundry improvements. There are 300 sea- 
men fed, lodged, clothed, and cared for generally. 

On the interesting ceremony, Mayor Wood and Recorder Smith headed the 
procession, and Pelatiah Perit, General Paez, Rev. Dr. Phillips, Judge Vander- 
pool, Depeyster Ogden, J. R. Broadhead, John N. Genin and Dr. Griscom, and 
sundry others brought up the numbers in attendance to a round figure. 

The company were assembled in the temporary building occupied for religious 
purposes. The galleries were occupied by the veterans, who listened with the 
greatest earnestness to the speaker’s eulogy of the institution. The company 
walked in procession to the spot where the corner-stone was to be laid. yor 
Wood performed the ceremony, assisted by Dr. Phillips. Beneath the stone 
were deposited a copy of the Bible, the New York Directory, sundry morning 
papers, and documents relating to the institution. 

hen the various articles were prepared for depositing, Dr. Phillips spoke as 
follows :—‘‘ In the acknowledgment of our dependence on our Covenant God, 
by way of seeking His protection and blessing in rearing this structure to the 
honor of His name, in allusion to the fundamental doctrine that we are built 
upon the Aposiles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone, that he is the elec’, tried, precious stone, the Rock upon which the Church 
is built, and upon which all our hopes for time and for eterni y rest, we lay 
the corner-stone of this building, which is to be dedicated to the worship of the 
- only living, true God, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
thost. 

On the completion of the ceremony, the company returned, and sat down to 
an excellent dinner, when the Mayor presided. The entertainment was a 
wholly temperance one. The cloth being removed, ‘‘The memory of Captain 
Randall ’’ was given by the president. 

Then Joseph Hoxie made an appeal in behalf the children’s Home. 

Mr. Depeyster Ogden = warmly in commendation of the institution, placed 
as it is where the sons of old mariners will hereafter be happy in the conscious- 
ness that under its roof once their fathers rested. 





al of the State of Louisiana now being built is to terminate on the 
exas border at the beginning of the Texas Western line. Louisiana, 
alive to the importance of this great Pacific connection through 
Texas has subscribed $2,000,000 to the Shrevesport Company, and 
roads from St. Louis, from Cairo, from Memphis, from Gaine’s 
Landing and from New Orleans, are concentrating upon the parallel 
of 32. in Texas, making with the Vicksburg and Shrevesport road, 
six branches, which must consequently establish it the main trunk 
railway to the Pacific. In our next we shall continue the series of 
Panoramic views from Colonel Gray’s report, extending through the 
Gadsden Purchase, and it is our intention also to enlarge a number 
of these interesting landscapes to the size of the original sketches; 
with further statistical information, as is in our possession. ; 


Table of views illustrating points in the vicinity of the Texas Western 
Railroad in connection with Pacific Railway, from Colonel Gray’s 
reconnaisances :— 

1 Vicksburg, on the Mississippi. 

2 Shrievesport, on Red River, Louisiana. 

3 Camp May, near Fort Mason, Texas. 

4 Church Mountain Valley, 400 miles west uf Shrievesport, on the parallel 
of 32° 


5 Fort Chadbourne ; latitude, 32° 1/ 40 N.; longitude, 100° 5 west of 
Greenwich - 
1677 feet 

6 Antelope, found in vas nera ron tne Jano Estacado. 

7 oo ape 215 miles west of Fort Chadbourne ; 2497 feet above the level 
of the sea. 


§ Southern Terminus of Gandaloupe Mountains, Texas, 62 miles west of River 


Peeos. 
9 Cathedral Rock of the Gaudaloupe Peak ; latitude, $1° 60° 
inet above tho pias pe ; ude, $1° 60 ; several thousand 





° Tale woes during 2 nerthes, rte? lees than 0 dag 





376 miles east of El Paso; elevation above the sea, | 


Mr. Henry E. Davis followed Mr. Ogden, and called the attention of the com- 

| pany to two incidents in connection with the history of the place. He first re- 

| lated that when Mr. Henry Brevoort was negotiating the purchase of Captain 

| Randall’s farm, from the proceeds of which this institution is founded, for the 

| trifling sum of seven thousand dollars, and being unable to raise more than five 

| thousand of the purchase money, the negotiation dropped through. The second 

| incident the speaker mentioned was, that, to Daniel D. Tompkins, the inmates of 

| the Harbor are indebted for the suggestion, upon which the founder acted in 

| founding this institution. 

+ The following is a description of the new erection :— 

| The main building is eighty feet square, three stories in height, with counter- 

| cellar and basement. 

| _ The first or principal story is used for dining-rooms, which are capable of sit- 

| ting 600 persons with ease. 

| _ The dining-rooms are separated by a wide hall running through the centre of 

| the building. The hall is fifteen feet in width, with an easy flight of stairs to 

| ascend to the third story. 
The second and third stories are allotted for sleeping apartments, bath-room, 
| water-closets and wardrobes. 

| In the loft there are four large water-tanks capable of holding each 6,000 gal- 

| lons of water, which is received from the roof, and otherwise supplied from re- 

| servoirs on the premises by force-pumps. 

| The basement is occupied by the steward’s room, kitchen, store-rooms and 

| offices ; all of which are admirably arranged for the comfort of the inmates. 

| The wash-house, facing the main building, is thirty-five feet by fifty, two 
stories high, with a cellar. The first is devoted to washing, rinsing, drying, &c., 
by steam. One of King’s patent washing machines is operated by power engine. 

The second ‘story is devoted to drying and airing rooms. The loft of this 
building also contains three large water-tanks receiving the water from roof— 
| 1,000 gallons. 

| The chapel is forty-eight feet by sixty-five feet, for the main building, with a 

| rear extension of sixteen feet by twenty-three feet, and a porch infront. It is 

| ealculated to seat comfortably 300 persons. 
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RANK LESLIE'S NEW YORK JOURNAL 


OF ROMANCE, G AND ART. 
containing 384 pages, with — 200 beautiful vings. 

the most {important eve' ne Aiscoveries of 

the last twelve months, with other high! matter. Price, 


volume: Paper Covers, $1; Cloth, highly ine 
Poss, Jones & fevsst, 103. economics ~~ all Booksellera. 


Book that will touch the feelin 

T ILY HUSON, or THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

4 OF AN ORPHAN GIRL, and other Tales. One of the most 
interesting and truthfully written works of the season—portraying 
tu vivid colors the trials of poverty and the reward of virtue... 4 
readers will readily recognise the principal characters depicted in 
— over true story, which contains passages of rare pathos and 

uty. 

Published in one vol., cloth. Price $1. 

H. Lose & Broruer, 121 Nassau-street, New York. 
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RVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. The 
first edition of this — be = bes in — handsome 
volumes, octavo, pica t Tay te and plans. 1s edition is 
PUBLISHED "BY SUBSCRIPT! LY. Price Two Dollars per 
volume in one The First Vatame' oy Now Ready, and will be sup- 
fed on application, or sent Post Pald to any part of the United 
tes within 3,000 miles, on receipt of $2. md Volume will 
pepe oe ony in a few days, and will be sent by Mail on the same terms 


G. P. ‘Foran & Co., Publishers, 10 Park Place, New York. 





O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
THE GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR! 
From the Editors of the Philadelphia Post.—“ We think we may safely 
ronounce this to be the most thorouch and valuable work on the 
pire of Russia eh. has yet appeared in the Enzlish lancuace.”’ 
From the Editor of the American Phil. Courier.—‘‘ Truly « valuable 
Wo: k—the creat wool of the day.” 

Send for one copy and try it among yourfriends. Work forall, and 
work that pays, in sellin in every County in the United States—our 
new Wo the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, and other popular Pictorial 
Books, Terms, Catalogues, ne Canvassing Circulars, forwarded 
free of Meme g on addressin 

BERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William-street, New York. 

or i? wishing to act as Agents, and a safe business, can 
send for a specimen volume, and Subscription Book, (price of both 
$3 25, cent free of postage,) and obtain m one to two hundred 
subscribers, to be delivered at a certain time to be 
im thirty or forty days from the time of signing. 
above. 
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RIBNER’S NEW 
IFE OF SEARGENT 8. PRENTISS. Edited 
4 by his brother. 2 vols. 12mo. Price $2 6 
‘ATHER’S HOUSE: or, The Heaven or the /Bible. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1 25 
OYCLOP-EDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, embracing personal 
and critical notices of authors, and selections "from thelr writings, 
from the earliest period to the present day. By E. A. DUYCKINCK 
and GEO. L. DUYCKINCK. 2 vols. é8vo., with Portraits, Auto- 
graphs, and other Illustrations. 2 vols. svo. Price $7. (Sold only 
by sut&criptions. Agents wanted in every State 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By EUGENE LAW- 


RENCE. 2vols. 12mo. $2 50 

New Edition, 
LIFE OF pigreeese ALEXANDER, D. D. By a J. W. 
ALEXANDER, D.D. i vol. 12mo. Price reduced to $1 2 


Seat by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United Staten, for 


prices appended, remitted to 
CuaR_es ScRisyxR, 145 Nassau street, New York. 


GREAT = oe NEEDLEWORK. 
nhltahe. 

RANK LESLIE’ S PORTFOLIO OF FANCY 
NE&LDLEWORK. Edited by Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS. This 
work is the most elegant and comprehensive Book on Fancy Needle- 
work ever published in this country, It contains designs and pre- 
else instructions for Crochet, Embrotdery, Applique, Bead-work, 
Darned Netted-work, and beautiful patterns, printed in fancy colors, 

for Embroidery, and for Slippers, Veils, Under-garments, &c. 

To this unparalleled list of Ne edlew ork are added desiens and in- 
structions for making Fruits and Flowers in Wax, with instructions 
for making Feather Flowers, and for Painting on Velvet. In brief, 
scarcely an art known to the work-table of an accomplished lady has 
been omitted in this superb book. It contains about 400 fine fllustra- 
tions, many of them occupying a full page. 

Frank Leslie's Portfolio of Fancy Needlework is prntes in one 
vol., royal quarto; bound in fancy Boards and Gilt, $2 60; In scarlet 
Cloth, fit, $8; on superior paper, elegantly bound in full Gilt Extra, 
$6; and is published by 

Stainocer & Townsend, 222 Broadway, 
to whom all orders should be sent. 


r TO PUBLISHERS, COLLEGES, INSTI- 
TUTES, STATIONERS, MERC HANTS, &c. Tue undersigned 
take this method to in‘orm their patrons and the community, that 
they have fitted up a first-class Engraving and Printing Establish- 
went, at No. 203 Broadway, corner Fulton street, New York, and 
i be happy to receive orders for the enciaving and printing of 
vurtraits, Landacapes, Historical, Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange, 
drafts, Stock Certificates, Checks, Labels, Diplomas, BU! Heads, 
Wedding, Visiting, and Business Cards, and all other work in their 
Mine of business. 

Being practically and thoroughly experienced, they are determined 
to devote their pe: sonal attention to the business, and are well pre- 
pared to exegute all orders entrusted to their care in the firet style of 
the Art, combined with economy and despatch. 

CarEwEL & Kime, Engravers & Printers, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Book which every Lady should bave. 

HE LADI ES’ COMPLETE GUIDE TO 

CROCHET AND FANCY KNITTING. By Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

fously illustrated with original and very choice designs in 

cole &c., printed tn colors, separate from the letter- “press, on 

tinted paper. Also, with numerous wood-cuts, printed with the 

letter-press, explanatory of terms, &c. 117 pages. Cloth gilt. 
Price 75 cents. 

This is by far the best work on the subject of Crochet yet published. 
There are plenty of other books containing Crochet patterns, but the 
difficulty is, they do not have the necessary instructions how to work 
them, and are, therefore, > oe one This work, however, supplies thie 
much-felt and glaring deficiency, and has the terms in Crechet so 
clearly explained that any patter, however difficult, may be worked 
with ease 

Thie ie also the cheapest book on this subject that bas been issued, 
and is therefore within the reach af all those who desire to become 
proficient in this cherming art. 

The Ladies’ Complete Guide to Crochet is handsomely got up, and 
bound in a blue gilt binding, suitable for the centre-table. If you 
Want to send a present to a lady, it is just the thing. 

Garrett & Co., Publishers, No. 18 Ann-street, New York. 

Also for sale by all’ Booksellers. 

Coples sent to any address, postage free, on receipt of 75 cents. 


Now readv, 

ARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for December. The Publishers of “Harper's Macazine” take 
pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the advance sheets 
of ‘Little Dorrit,” the pew Serial Tale, by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Fg story is to be Issued in England in Monthly Parts, at Twenty- 
five Cents each. These parts will appear complete, with all the 
Original Illustrations, in successive Numbers of “ Harper’ #8 Magazine,” 
at a cost to Subscriber of about Two CeENT#each! The first Part wil! 

appear in the Magazine for January. 

Thies work of Mr. Dickens will uccupy only about one-tenth of each 
Number of the Magazine, and will in nowise interfere with the 
usual variety of its conteuts, which will comprise, as heretofore, a 
larger amount of original matter than is furnished by any other 
Magazine in the country. 

This Number for December commences the Twelfth Volume. 


eee ot CONTENTS. 
‘onquest exico. By Join 8 Abbott. 
Fifteon Engravings. 
Bemembrances of the Mississ{ppt. 
by Seventeen Encravings. 
Disinterested Friendship. 
A Trip to Newfoundland. 
The Knocker. 
The Senses.—Taste. 
Winlfred's Vow. 
A Basket of Thunderbolts, 
Sister Anne, 
Bellot. 
Every Inch a King. 
Monthly Record of Current Evente. 
Literary Notices. 


Nlustrated by 


By T. B. Thorpe. Miustrated 


Tlustrated by Thirteen Engravings. 


BOOKS OF THE MOFTS 

Editor's Table. 

Eslitor’s Rasy Chair, 

Editor's Drawer. 

Hon. Mr. Bloemup's Concressional Experience. Miustrations.— 
Arrival at Washincton.—A Glance at the House.—Concrees Water.— 
Poor Stuf. —Mr. Bloemup tno his Seat.—Follows the Fashion. —Pro- 
mises bis Infinence —Two Eras in the Life of a Petitioner.—Mr. B. 
begins his Great “peech.—Half through. —Aspect of the House.—A 
Reply.—Mr, J) rade the Report.—A few Franks.—Mr. B. a Lion.— 
The Sxech May ufactory. 

Pashions for \D?cember. Miustrations.—Sortie du Bal and Child's 
Costume.—Suit\of Furs.—Cardinal.—Talma.—Collar.—Muff. 

Terms.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical 
Agents, or from) the Publishers, at Three Dollars a year, or Twenty- 
five Cents a Nipmber. fhe Semi-annual Volames, as completed, 





the store, and see the plan, as 
may be obtained on request, giving 





2 w Porniar Rooks, recently na’ 
RANK “LESLIE'S PORTFOLIO O OF FANCY 
STEPHENS. 


NEEDLEWORK. Edited by Mrs. ANN 8. 
$2 50, Cloth $3 50. 
OMAR 


MEMOTRS OF JAMES GORDON AND 
With a fine Medalion Portrait, in one elegant duodecimo volume. 


MARY LYNDON; Or, Log - 7g of a Life. An Authography. 
Neatly bound in Cloth. Price $1 
SAM SLICK IN SKARCH OF A A WIFE. By Judge Haliburton, 


Author of “The Clockmaker,” “Nature and Human Nature,” &c. 


Price 75 centa. 
ILLUSTRATED MANNERS BOOK. A Manual of Good 
Behavior an‘ polite accomplishments, with 200 Engravings. Neatly 





bound in Cloth. Price $1. r 
THE CONSCRIPT. A Tale of the Re a] By Al 
Dumas. Price #1. 


NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. By Jadge Haliburton, Author 
of “The Old Judge,” &c. 1 Edition. Bound in Cloth, 15 cents; 
Paper, 50 centa, Published b; 

Stainerr & Towsenvs. No, 222 Broadway, New York. 

And for sale bv all the principal Booksellers, 

N. Be Matled on receipt of price free of of postage. — 


QUPERB GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND NEW YEAR. Published by Leavirt & Acien, 27 Dey- 
street New York. The Publishers have now ready a sertes of Annuals 
and Elecant Gift Books, far superior to any of their former issues, 
and which so far as paper, printing, engraving, and binding are con- 
cerned, crnnot he surpassed, 

THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. A royal 8vo. volume, superbly bound in 
Turkey Morocco and Cloth, and illustrated with engravings and 
fliluminations by the first artiste. 


This is @ new and magnificent book in every respect. Price from 








SACRED SCENES. Notes of Travel. By 

FISHER HOWE. Mlustrated with Maps, and colored Engrevings in 
the highest style of Art. noe * ~~ 

PRANE LESLIE’S NEW YORK JOURNAL 

OF ROMANCE, GENERAL LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND 

ART. An Tl M cents, Con- 





entertaining 'eading. 

















MOODIE, author af 
oN samescestnee 


pe 


TK WESTON ; Ox, TO WILL AND TO DO. Price $1 25. 
_ Ba Ward Davenrent, Pulticher, Bes. 160 60 & 163 Naseau-street. 


RANK LESLIE'S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE pode MONDE, for December, contains « 
plate, double the size of any fadhion plate issued 























to $4. 
LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. An tlinminated Annual for 1856, ele- 
gantly printed, bound and filustrated. Price from $3 50 to #4. 

FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; with eight elecant fliustrations, and 
bound tn Morocco, Antique, Mor., and Papler Mache. Price $150 to $3. 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. A New Book, beautifully illustrated and 
bound. Price from $1 50 to 

THE SNOW FLAKE. Royal 12mo., illustrated with two illumina- 
tions. and five Steel Plates, Price $1 ’s0 to $3. 

TH OUGHT BLOSSOM. Royal svo., edited by N. Parker 
Willis, and illustrated with sixteen engravings. Price $3 to $4. 

THE HOME ANNUAL. Royal &vo., edited by J. T. Headley, and 
embellished with sixteen fine encravings. Price $3 to $4. 

AMERICAN SCENERY: Romance of American Landscape. An 
original work by T. Addison Richards, and {llnstrated with sixteen 
elegant eneravings of American Scenery. Small quarto, and in 
various Styles of binding. Price $3 to $5. 

HOME AUTHORS AND HOME ARTISTS. A Superb volume by 
Irving, Bryant, Willis, Cowner, Bavard Taylor, &c., &c., and illustra 
tions by Durand ee Weir, Gicnoux, Richards, Huntington, 
Cropaey, Church, &c., &c., and richly bound in Cloth, Morocco Gilt, 
and Morocco Abilene. Price $5 to $7. 

The following duodectmos are uniform in size, and style fllustra- 
tions. Price $1 50, in Morocco, full zit. 

THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE 


= Cc JAN GIFT. 
HE TEMPERANCE ANNUAL 
MEMO ‘Y's GIFT. 


THE FREEMASON’S GIFT. 
THE ATLANTIC SOUVERTR. 


HE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. Here | is 
s capital synopels of this LAUGHTER-PROVOKING BOOK. 
From the New York Daily News. 

“This is a book of gennine humor. Mr. Samuel Slick, Esq., may 
as well take up his hat, make his bow, an‘ retire. Parts of the 
book exceed any foe ae from the pen of the illustrions Mrs. Caudle ; 
but it fs Yankee humor and fun, 
the wife of Deacon Hesekier Bedott. She aids him to the crave— 
seta her cap for almost all the marriagceable men in Wicgleton— 
makes an excursion to Scrubblehil to visit her sister—learns that 
Elder Abednego Shadrick Sniffles has become a widower; though a 
violent Presbyterian before, she all at once py fascinated with 
the Baptist doctrines of the Elder, and becomes a devout attendant 
on his powerful preaching. The Elder is ‘took sick'—Widow Bedott 
sends him consolation in the shape of nome poet lines ; and as these 
afford a fair specimen of the widow's noetic talent, we relect acouple 
of stanzas of average merit from the lines to Elder Sniffies : 

‘O! Reverend Sir, I do declare, 
It drives me most to frenzy, 
To think o’ you lyin’ there, 
Down sick with influenzy. 
‘A body'd thought It was enongb 
To mourn yer wi'e's departer, 
Without such trouble as this 'ere 
‘oe come a follerin arter.” 


“ The poetry and some medicine sent, to be dipped in hot vinegar 
every ‘ten minates all nicht,’ to make the Elder rest comfortably, 
worked a cure, and enabled the widow to take advantage of tiie ab- 
sence of the disease to carry off the patient—which she did by mar- 
rying him—he being all the time under the delusion that she was a 
rich widow, when she was not worth her shoe-strincs. 

“Shortly before the Elder ‘popped the question,’ the widow re- 
tired to a grove, near the honse, and there sang a plaintive ditty, 
from which we extract the following : 


‘I heerd him preach—I heerd him pray— 
I heered him sweetly sing, 
Dear Suz! how I did feel that day! 
It wae a dretful thing! 


‘ Full forty dollars would I sive 
If we'd continued apa: 

For though he’s made my apie live, 
He's surely bust my heart 


“The widow's sone was overheard by the Elder; and what fol- 
lows the reader will find in the book, which is got up with ‘taking 


illustrations.’ ” 
J. C. Densy, Publisher, New York, 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 
Copies sent by mall on receipt of price. 


ARPER’S STORY BOOKS FOR DECEM- 

BER. Harper's Srory Booxs. A Monthly Series of Narra- 

tives, Blographies and Tales, for the Instruction L. Entertainment 

of the Young. By Jacob Abbott. Emb and 
beautiful Encravinge. 

Terms.—Each number of “ Harper's Story Books" will contain 160 
pages in amall quarto form, very beautifully illustrated, and printed 
on superfine calendered paper. 

The Series may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, and 
Postmasters, or from the Publishers at Three Dollars a year, or 
Twenty-five Cents a Number in Paper, or Forty Cents a Number 
in Cloth, Gilt. Subecriptions may commence with any number. The 





Postage upon “ Harper's Story Books,” which must be paid quarterly | 


in advance, is Two Cents. “ Harper's Magazine” and “ Harper's 
Story Books" will be sent to one address, for one year, for Five 
Dollars. 

The Quarterly Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, Gilt, 
are sold at One Dollar each, and Muslin Covers are furnished to those 
who wish to have their back numbers uniformly bound, at Twenty- 
five Cents each. 

Vol. I. Contains the first three numbers, “‘ Bruno,” “ Willie,” and 
“Strait Gate.” Vol. II. “‘ The Little Louvre,” “ Prank,” and “ Emma.” 
“Virginia,” “ Timboand Joliba,” and “Timbo and Fanay.”’ 

“The Harper Establishment,” “Franklin,” and “ The 


. Bruno; or, Lessons on Fidelity, Patience, and Self-dental, 
taught by a Dog. 

Willie and the Mortgage ; showing how much may be socom- 
plished by a Boy. 

The Strait Gate; or, the Rule of Exclusion from Heaven. 

The Little Louvre : or, the Boys’ and Girls’ Gallery of Pictures. 

Prank ; or, the Philosophy of Tricks and Mischief. 

Emma; or, the Three Misfortunes of a Belle. 

Virginia; or a little Licht on a very Dark Saying. 

. Timbo and Joliba ; or, the Art of being Useful. 

Timbo and Fanny ; or, the Art of Self-instruction. 

The Harper Establishment; or, how the Story Books are 
made. 

. Pranklin, the Apprentice Boy. 

. The Studio; 

Drawing, for Young Artists at Home. 


XIIL. The Story of Ancient History, from the Earliest Periods to | 


the Pall of the Roman Empire. 
From the New York Daily Times, 
They are the best children’s books ever published. They wisely 
avoid the introduction or discussion of religious topics, yet are such 





Deatly bound trf Cloth, are sold at Two Dollars each, and aslin 
Cove:s are fu nigbed to those who wish to have their back Numbers 
et Twenty-five Cents each. Ten Volumes are now 


rf) supply Spectmen Numbers gratuitously to 
Neeters, and will make liberal arrangements with 
« the Magazine. T! y will also # y Clubs, of 
ve Dollars @ year or five persons et Ten Dollars. 
at Two Dollars a year. 
& Baoruxers, Pablsbera 









as Christain parents may unhesitatingly place in their children's 
hands. The price is marvellously low. Twenty-five cents a number 
makes it about «ix pages of print and two excellent encravings for 
each cent of money. The engravings alone, without « line of latter. 
press, would be One cood thing thisstory wil 
nly accompl used-ap, 
worn-out {llastrations can not have 
samples here of what ie best for them, aud they are shrewd esough 
aot to put up anything of lower quality. 
Masrzaé Bactmass, 


The old lady is presented to us as | 


or Ilustrations of the Theory and Practice of | 








Cowxreyts or Part VI., Vow. I., rom Decemprn, 1855. in coun- 
“‘Maszs anp Faces, continued, t.y or Europe ; also the followiac beautiful encra’ vis. : 
Fors.— ns Grand Cafe Parisien, illustrated.—Marriage 4 Figures bom 
remonies of the Chi neta, e 

eee of Versailles, MMustrated.—A Trip to the Moon.—A 10 En -revines of the style of 
Successful — Bereaved Actor.—The Powder Magazine on 10 do New st of trimmings. 
~~ in the ; de Cloaks for 
Wild Hog Hunt in Te: m Imp opera. 
Galvanic Battery.--From the Housetop.—fiata—A Bundle of Music 3 do Boye? 
Books. 
The Fall of Sebastopol, Mustrated.—The Attack on the Redaa, 3 do Mourning collar and ouffs 
illustrated.—Chat about "Plante.—Life of « Turkish Gentleman. & do Newstyleofshoe. - 
Chinese Banking. 1 do Ladies’ mourning wrappes. 
Ram Belgium and Holland, fllustrated.—Nature in 1 do Ladies’ . 
Motton.—Anctent Wells. s do Gentlemen's costume 
Invention of the Stecking eo, fllustrated.—Catacombs of Kief. 1 do Young do 
“So_prer oF Forturs,” Pattern for needlework. | 
Satan Playing with th Man Yor ‘he Soul, illastrated.—Lives of the 1 Engraving for « vine-leaf D’Oyley. 
Queens of Encland. ainters.— elano. 1 do bar. 
Hotels des Tn vance, {Ilustrated.—Optum Eating In Assam. 1 do Full size pattern for a colisz, 
‘a Tomb, d tint, the Guardian of Napoleon's 1 do A pair of pattern collars. 
Tomb. —A Romance of Cyprus. — Swiss. 1 do Inititial for em! 
Outlines of PB reed eres bi] Chemistry of Water. 1 do do do. ¢ 
1 do Collar in Spanish rose point, 
A Day at ‘ne Cave Cave of | Ade i} d.—Mi pic Drawing 1 do Collar embroidered. 
and Encraving, —Prince Gortchak ff's Palace at Bagtche- 1 do Border for embroidered haadzerehiat 
seral, fllustrated. 1 do Tollet sachet. 
* Cinder Sifter, Mlustrated, and other Ryopetiennetieane<-emey s do Crochet borders. 
Pastime.—The Amateur and Mechanic's Frie 1 do Border for sachet. 
heserai. the ancient capital of the ai Mustrated. And instructions for the following articles, via. « 
Now is the time to subecribe ; red ) Anti-M: in crochet. 
new Volume. All the back numbers are reprinted, and can be ob- A mat for a tollette candlestick. 
tained by order, of any eekcner ts in the United States and A plain knitted stocking. 
FRank Lesviz, 12 & 14 Spruce-street, New York. Round ae - AY 
* 
Secoeate knitted stocking for a child. 
EACHERS! ATTENTION!—Perhaps the Ladies’ claret polka, its brioche atitch. 
} greatest educational event of this century is the 1 peateotion New of music, “ Annie,” composed by Thomas Baker. 
| of JOHNSON’S PHILOSOPHICAL CHA There are Ten Charts in Port-ait of Mrs. Vernon, with bi ography. 
| 2 eae Se ont ho ot ee Amongst the articles will be found our Monthly Re 
about Th ag y the most important | view of Fashion and the Industrial Arts, containing 4 eritioal 
outline ~~ neiples of the Natural peaide the essential | review of the new goods at our leading fasvinaable stores. 
diagrams found in the text these charts contain | Fashion and the Beau Monde; Ax Epitome of Fashionable Intel- 
several original flustrations, and possess merit—rerely found | jigence. Marriages tu hieh Marriages on the tenia. 3 
in achool-books—of ope entirely —— ry Plan and Arrangement. | the Drama. — = and Musical Mat < the 
They are, highly or wow month. Fine, Arts euitesnon Youns Ladiee and mate Birds. 
the necessity of ~ teal coporetes “which would, cost Causes of Laughter. Read and Think. tern Sabine Ladies. 
$3,000 to $5,000, the set Ys Ten Charts, tnusay deiered ots and | Weber the riages in Russia. F. Cleanit- 
d and d with an exp y key (a bound book,) | nessof the Teeth. Why and Because. Fomporence. Avol’l D-anghts. 
Fifteen oso, Pat Gh Pee bi ate pene | i Ba hg T om i B amo he 
Booksellers, Teachers, Acents, and a gence inger. nter He t Water. 
reapectfully requested to address the Publisher, ADOLPHUS ones eg Smith on the £4 : mM 


No. 195 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Ranuey has also the pleasure to announce that he has pur- 
chased from EDWARD H. DIXON, M.D., Editor of “‘ The Scalpel, oo 
acknowledged to be the First Surgeon in America, the 
work entitled WOMAN AND HER DISEASES, z CRADLE 
TO THE GRAVE: adapted A. S.. te her instruction tm the 
Physiology of her ey and | all the diseases of her Critical Periods ; 
with an app in the p of Ii t of family. 

Mr, Ranney publishes, moreover, a large list of other Books, 
Charts, and Prints, which he has selected with direct reference to 
their saleability by "agents, and he will be happy to send a Catalogue 
to those w te for it. He has also made such arrangements as 
enable him to supply bis Agents with any == published in New 
York, at the publisher’s lowest wholesale 

It is nearly caneoeeey a in this ‘counection to to reiterate the fact so 
well known to country Agents, that 
Mr. Ranney is the most liberal ~- As one! + New York, and 
that Agents do better with his publications then with of any 
other publisher, Some of Mr, Ranney’s Agents are now making $20 
per day. 

ADOLPHUS ee No. 196 —y New York. 
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NE HUNDRED OPINIONS IN FAVOR OF 
THEOLD HOMESTEAD. A new novel by Mrs. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 
Author of “Fashion and Famine.” The last great American book is 
a brilliant success! Several hundred critical opinicns from the 
various new! rs and magazines of the Union have been = 
among which we have not seen one opinion adverse to the wonderful 
merit evinced in the Old Homestead. All praise it, and highly. We 
cull below One Hundred brief extracts from lengthy reviews, which 
extracts in every case stand as the opinion of the reviewer without 
qualification. 
| “A writer of unusual force.’ (Albion, 
“The reader will have his footings pouutey moved.”" 
(St. Louts Republican. 





“The tone is religious throughout." Boston Traveller. 
“Many portions are tteeds interesting." [Boston Post. 
“ Exquisite pictures of (tise 4 
“ Superior in pathetic interest. se {Day Book. 
“Highly dramatic ; pure and a ” (N.Y. Daily "Times. 
“Guabing with the pathos of real sorrow.” — [Ool. Enterprise. 


“ Nothing tn Dickens su 








“Of brilliant power and fidelity.” thas. 
“ A comp’ of language.” Courter. 
“One of the loveliest cnavestors ever drawn.” [Times. 
“Stirring the reader to his heart's dept! [Pen 
“In it te infused her warmest poh.» et (Phil. Courter. 
“ Vivid and touching scenes.” Detroit Tribuue. 
“The reader is fain to laugh as well as weep.” Advertiser. 
- Pit ad and brilliant. sie (Cleveland Leader. 
p wit —. hing humor.” Albany Atlas. 
ped The ly drawn. (Newark Mercury. 
“A book that will sult re most. (eotiaiows. ” {Phil. Mereary. 
“ Pathos and son! stirring sentiment.” [N. H. Register. 
“It abounds in incident.’ [ Advertiser. 
“Strong dramatic power."’ [Woreester Spy. 


{Boston Journal. 
(+——y Atlas. 
(8 Sunday Times. 


“ Passaces of great beauty and pathos.” 
“Sends sudden gushes of tears to your eyes." 
“ Mary Fuller is a beautiful creation.”’ 


ful receipts, problems in chess, and 
Also, two full-sized patterns to cut a dress by. 
Thie is the most useful Ladies’ Macazine aed, an the only 
one that receives original drawings of the fashions hions regularly from 
Paris, Terms, $¢ per annum, 
Paanx Lesuie, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 
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DRY _GOODS, 
OLYNEUX BELL, I Importer and Manufac- 


turer of Cloaks, Mantles, "Talmas, etc., 68 Canal-St 
York ; begs to call the attention of the Ladies’ to his s 
ment of ee ee ee Promenade Cloaks avd 
received from Paris; also a large asso cmoremens eyes 
Manufacture. amongst which will be found Rich Vi and 
Antique Yalmas and Cicaks, and French Grey Mey Talmas, 
all the most novel and recherche styles of trimmings. 


EW MOURNING STORE. C. F. BAR- 
THOLOMEW, 551 Broadway, between the St. Nicholas and 
Metropolitan Hotels, and directly opposite Fier & ra Bom- 
bazines, Paramettas, Alpacas, Canton Cloth, © 
manufacture, at the lowest possible 
las, Shawls, ‘Bonnets, &c., constantly on hand. 
made to order et very short notice. Second 
of every kind, Zmbroidertest, Handkerchie‘s, 
every article necessary to Family Mourning, 


Q REAT BARGAINS aa RICH RIBBONS, 
MILLINERY GOODS an ESS-TRIMMING RIBBONS, 

M. H. LICHTENSTEIN, No. 90 ag to inform bis 

numerous customers that by wahina of advantage of the extre 


i 
i 


3 
5 


é 





moons 
Gloves, aud, in 





in the money market in Europe, he been enabled to las 
heavy stock of choice Fall Ribbons, Millinery and 

Goods, at extraordinary great sacrifices. Merchants, ees 
the Public are Invited to call, as they will find goods at 


the cost of importation. Jan ¢ opened, 40 Cases of Rich 
French Flowers, Silk Velvets, Satins, Fancy, Dotted, and 
Novelty Velvets. 


ULPIN’S CLOAKS AND FURS, at Si. 





oa 361 Broadway. Great Bargains for 
New and utiful Cloth Cloaks, 
at lg and l4 chad 
Superb Lyons Velvet Cloth Cloaks, 
at 80 dollars. 
Magnificent Velvet Cloake, etm. 
ata 
Bete of Russian Mink Fur, 
Splendid La Ficher R Capes or Cloaks, “— 
jen: rge Ficher Russe or 
at 75 to 100 dollars. 
And every other article in Cloaks, Furs. thew em a eo 
all at seesenante prieee, —Geo. Bulpin, “301 Broad 








“4 splendidly written work.” 


“ Dickens must look to his laurels.” (Datly News. 
“The two heroines are finely painted.” (Boston Transcript. 
| “Wl become a great favorite.” (Eastonian. 


[Chris. Secretary. 
Reading Gazette. 
(Virginia Gazette. 

{American Mo. 


| Worthy the genius of Cooper or Scott.” . 
“ Profoundly interesting.” 

“Its perusal will abundantly repay.” 

“ 4 humor that rivals that of Dickens.”’ 
“Handled with masterly centius."’ 
“Characters that will become immortal.” 
“Ite tone fs moral and elevating.” 

“Tts characters admirably drawn.” 

“ 4 work of decided merit.” 

“Written with force and power.” 








“ 4 wonderful fand of humor.” (Canada tor. 
“Descriptions unsurpassed in pathos.'’ (N. ¥. Dispatch. 
“ By turns absorbing and humorous.” (Easton Sentinel. 
“ Read this work by all means.” (Nantucket Inqutrer. 
“This is an otis book.” (Dutchman. 
“The ighly a tie,”” {City Item. 
“ Delighted with xc [Beston Times. 
“The beat of ber productions.” Albany Transcript. 
“ Relieved by genial and humorous scenes.” {Eve. Journal. 
| Lessons of truth and goodness." (wi Palladium. 
“ Preshness, originality, and beauty."’ [Utica Herald. 
“ Passacee of real pathos.” {Evening News. 
“It will have a tremendons ron.” cago Pathfinder. 
“Genial humor and pathetic tenderness.” N. B. Mercary. 
“ A story of Mfe ‘ mid light and shade.’” {Lowell Courier. 
“One of our most gifted novelists,” (Portland Advertiser, 
“4 pen true to nature.” {Buffalo — 
“ Narrated in a powerful manner.” (Bridgeport 
“The best book of Its gifted au ed (Doller Ne: Newspaper 
“Deserving of special notice.” ig. 
| Natural purpose and feeling.” N. Y. Herald. 
| “TAfe in all ite phases.” {Augusta Chronicle. 
| “Lively description and natural characters.” Harper's Mag. 
| trong lines and bold contrasts.” Home Journal. 
“ Created by an inspiration of genius.” (Evening Mirror. 
“ Commend tt to our readers.” [Louteville Courter. 
‘<*T will interest every lover of home scenery.”’ (Prov. bune. 
| “Interesting in plot, healthy in tone.” (im epeniiens, 
| “A really beautiful book.’ (Citizen. 
| It should be in every family. ad {N. ¥. Ledger. 
| “@reat power and beauty.” [Pittsburgh Post. 
“A very attractive volume.” , itteburgh Gazette. 
| “Wehave read it with pleasure.” {Baltimore American. 
| Pathetic, deacriptive, and tragic power. ” [Eastonian. 
| “it has a great interest as a story. Evancelist, 
| “A book of extraordinary talent.” publican, 
“ A fascinating book.” (Donglass's Paper. 
“Graphic power, interest, and pathos.” troit 
o Will sda greatly to her reputation.”’ (Goshen Republican. 
“ A fascinating rural story.” [Dayton Gazette. 
“Ite equel we cannot recall.” (Columbia Times. 
| “Beautiful and interesting.” ar sama oy Farmer, 
“a charm which captivates all readers.”’ B—ton Sentinel. 
| “Pull of thrilling interest.” "{ehtcare Tribune. 
“ Dramatic force and grasp of thought.” Niagara Gazette. 
| “Descriptive genius.” [Gonn. Bulletin. 
| “The best production of this gifted lady.” 
“ Brilliant and poetic. (Old Colon: oor 
“Unrivalled power.” terson's. 
“ Excites the deepest sympathy.” t 4 ~— ac. 
ao “Find many sympathising readers.” 
“Truth and power. [Com Re, 5 
* Widely read and admired.” [Cleveland Advertiser. 
“Uneu iD pa wd Garland. 
“@ and touching.” (Christian Freeman. 
“ Well deserves it great popularity. ”"@ (Dayton Gazette. 


“ 4 bumor rich and delicious.” 

















| MISCEELANEOUS. 
C.C. TRY THE COLUMBIAN COUGH 


CANDY, the createst remedy of the Ace, for all 


7 
the Throat. Price 6 = - cents per package. For sale se 
Druggtsts, principal pint, New York. 


HE PATENT CONCERTINA. 1 Mr. A SEDG- 


WICK, Professor of the Concertina, durtng the last 
years, in Loudon and New York, and Agent for sale of the 
London Concertinas, continues to give ery 





and perfect instrument, ‘so easy 
eftherat his own or puptis residence. Conesrtt yt repaired ex 
or let on hire. Concertina Music onsale. A. Seigwick, 
street, near Vai rick. 


GILVER | PLATED WARE, TABLE AND 
ET CUTLERY, JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 
J. &C, BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, jay now on 
the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in 
city, which are offered at the lowest prices. 

An early call solicited. 








Gee OWEN, ATTORNEY AND COUN- 


SELLOR, 5 Naseawastrvet, New York. Be York. lamp 4 
r and Lower Canada. Resident Agents may —p—. 


Beviand and in Canada. Bs 


pros 1 FOR RENT.—Splendid New Pianos 
by the best Makers, for Rent, at THOMAS BAKER'S Piane 
Rooms, 327 ye Lg Ad and a Per Month. Second Hand 








nearly new, creat barca newest Foreign Music, 
i sal To ise all Thomas Baker" Com; Vocal 
Instrumental a, py oan ~4 - aay ae 


A. BR ROOKS, LADIES’ ‘FASHIONABLE 


4e BOOT STOR 615° Peapay o New York. E. A. B. begs 
call the attention of ‘the Lad t 


a se 





be. 


; the city. 
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THE MONSTER MORMON 
GRASCHOPPER. 

Tax painful accounts we bave had 
through the year past from Utah, of 
the destruction ®f crops by grass- 
ho , have been revived in the 

ublic inind, by the exhibition at 

i Corn Exchange of one of the 
insects that bas created such wide 
devastation. It is truly a hideous 
insect, measuring five inches in 
length; there is a prospective fa- 
mine in ite aspect, for it can be 
readily imagined, that countless 
millions of them would soon turn 
the smiling landseape into an arid 
desert. We trust that some of our 
scientific gentlemen will give this 
inhabitant of Mormondom a tho- 
rough investigation, that we may 
know ite natural history and pre- 
eedents. Plagues of insects gene- 
rally follow in the train of agrieul- 
tural pursuits, exclusively devoted 
to the raising of the same crop. 
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GONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, KANSAS TERRITORY. (SEE PAGE 14.) 








fo, numereus are they at times, that 
. mid-day, they cast a eS aietn 

© sun, and © passing yu 
send their long fleeting shadows 
over the earth. There is no doubt, 
but that the Mormon grasshopper is 
ef this Central American ° 


ABOUT ELEVEN aoe on 
Sunday morning, a loud explosion 
was heard in Philadelphia, which 
eame from the second story front 
room of the house occupied by 
Adam Rein, lastmaker and dealer 
in findings, on the seuth side of 
Poplar street, below Fifth. Mr. 
Rein himself was found in the 
agonies of death. The body pre- 
sented a — spectacle. he 
deceased had heavily loaded 4 horse- 
pistol, placed the muzzle of it to his 
mouth, and blew his face and head 
almost to pieces. The weapon was 
shattered by the explosion; one 
hand was much mangled, the breast 


THE MONSTER MORMON GEASSHOPPER, SIZE OF LIFB. 
It is an imperative law “of na- wounded by the fragments of the 
ture, that in and in breeding, , pistol, and the shirt set on fire. It 
whether in vegetable or animal life, shall be punished by the development of | waste, more so than if the fires of heaven had passed over it. The Chapolin , appears that deceased; had not lived happily with his wife for some time 
self-destruction ; but this conservative arrangement cannot apply to the newly | consumes the plantain and the palm tree, even the hard leaves of the cactus st. F P : 

settled country of our vast western wilderness. In Central America there is | do not escape its voracity. The noise they make while eating is described as if| Aj|Mnrs. Fonpa is traversing l]lincis, making ‘‘ stump speeches” 
an inseet which closely resembles our Mormon representative, called by the | numerous saw-mills were in active operation. Upon the first appearance of | in opposition{to Senatoz Douglass. We are afraid the iety has more mischief 
petives, Chayolin. It will. in o» p‘~bt. turn a tropical landseape into a barren | the Chapolin it creeps, then hops and finally, its wings perfecting, it flies. | in her nature than modesty. 














FATLORS’ SNUG HARBOR. (65m PAGE 14.) 





